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Profile of an Explorer 


ters in Ithaca, New 
collects and makes available 
to its members up-to-date, 
reliable information about 
Central and South America. 

Membership is US $40 ($70 
couple) per year. Residents 
outside the U.S. add US $10 
(US $7 for Canada) for 
postage. Those wishing to 
sign up in the United King- 
dom can join through Bradt 
Publications (Please allow 4-6 
weeks to receive membership 
cards), 41 Nortoft Road, 
Chalfont St. Peter, Bucks SL9 
OLA, U.K. 


Aims and Purposes: 
SAE is dedicated to: 

* Furthering the exchange of 
information among travelers 
and researchers. 

* Promoting responsible travel 
through publication of 
pamphlets, information 
packets, the Internet, and its 
magazine, the South 
American Explorer. 

* Publicizing projects aimed at 
improving social and 
environmental conditions in 
Latin America and collecting 
funds for their activities. 

¢ Awakening greater interest and 
appreciation for the welfare 
of endangered peoples, 


volunteer and research 
opportunities. 

* Fostering ties between non- 
profit organizations, NGO's, 
conservation groups, and 
other socially and environ- 

mentally active organizations. 


South American Explorer: 

A 64-page quarterly 
magazine with articles on 
adventure travel, scientific 
discovery, history, archaeol- 
ogy, mountaineering, native 
peoples, languages, anthropol- 
ogy, geology, and more. 

Membership Services 
include: 

Knowledgeable Staff: Our 
friendly staff and volunteers 
provide advice and practical 
information to members. 

Networking: We assist 
members seeking travel 
companions for a trip/ 
expedition, or seeking to 
contact experts in a particular 
field. 

Trip Reports: Trip Reports 
provide specialized informa- 
tion on just about every- 
thing—climbing Aconcagua, 
volunteering, learning 
Spanish, lining up a local tour 
operator, white-water rafting, 
hiking the Darien Gap, 
visiting the Galapagos, etc. 

Maps: The Club maintains a 
collection of topographical, 
geological and road maps for 
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Engh and Spanish books at 
Clubhouses in Quito and 
Lima, 

Merchandise for sale: 
Books, maps, tapes, T-shirts 
and other items are on sale at 
Clubhouses or through the 
Club’s catalog. 

Trip planning: Members can 
call upon their Club for help 
and trip planning information. 

Discounts: Members 
receive discounts from many 
local tour operators, hotels 
and language schools. 


Additional Member Services 
at Quito, Lima, and Cusco 
Clubhouses: 

Equipment Storage, Mail, 
Phone and Fax Service, Book 
Exchange Library, Message 
Board, E-mail Service. 

South American Explorers 
Catalog: 

The annual catalog 
contains books, maps, and 
language tapes. Please call or 
write the Ithaca office to 
request a copy of the latest 
catalog. Include $3.00 if 
catalog is to be mailed outside 
the U.S. 


To join the SAE: 

Contact us at our U.S. 
headquarters, use the order 
form on page 63, or sign up at 
one of the clubhouses. 


Website: http://www. 
samexplo.org 

U.S. Headquarters 

126 Indian Creek Road, 
Ithaca, NY 14850 USA 
Phone: (607) 277-0488 
Fax: (607) 277-6122 
E-mail: 
explorer@samexplo.org 


Quito Clubhouse 

Jorge Washington 311, 
Quito, Ecuador 

Phone/fax: (593) 2 225-228 
Staff e-mail: 

explorer @saec.org.ec 
Member e-mail: 

member @saec.org.ec 

(Put member’s full name in 
subject field) 


Lima Clubhouse 

Ay. Republica de Portugal 
146, Brefia, 

Lima, Peru 

Phone/fax: (511) 425-0142 
E-mail: 
montague @ amauta.rcp.net.pe 
(Put member’s full name in 
subject field) 


Cusco Clubhouse 

930 Avenida del Sol, 
Cusco, Peru 

Phone/fax: (51 84) 223-102 
E-mail: 

saec @ wayna.rcp.net.pe 
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Cover: Kantuta blossoms grace the 
sail of the Kantuta underway near 
Talara, Peru. Captain Eduard Ingris 
stands at the bow. Photograph 
courtesy of Loren McIntyre. 


To the editor: 


setse Just keep up the good work and let 
members who would be “elitist” or 
“appearance-oriented” go try to join 
Explorers Club of New York, which 
certainly holds itself above the rest of 
us. Let them travel with Explorers 
Club Travelers, whose trips start at a 
week for as little as $6,000. For me, I 
remain a loyal and respectful member, 
who could in no way, on her own, 
purchase or find the many wonderful 
services I have access to through 


Connie Jaquith 


To the editor: 


dust received Issue 60. I have been a 
member longer than most and started 
back when the Florida Expeditionary 
Group actively climbed, kayaked, and 
explored all over South America. My 
advice on this business of the 
magazine format: to Hell with the 
spoiled snobs who want glossy! I look 
for content and interesting articles. I 
don’t care if I read it on glossy or 
newspaper. Do what you need to do to 
stay in print. 

Stay genuine and you will have my 
annual, meager membership fee. 


John R. Smith 
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To the editor: 


dust received Issue 60 of the SA 
Explorer and was surprised, but not 
offended, by the new format especially 
after reading the editors note starting 
on page three. Don and all, do what you 
feel to be in all of our best interest and 
maintain the organization’s solvency 


POLL 
Members in Favor of 
Tabloid Format 
(per 1,000,000/year) 


and continued operation. We enjoy the 
publication and the bounty of 
information provided through your 
organization. 


Gracias y que les vayan bien. 
Joe Barnett & Emily Vaughn 


To the editor: 


Do not let form triumph over substance. 
When finances improve, do not revert to 
your magazine format. Rather, go 
monthly as a tabloid. Or perhaps as a 
web publication. In any event, keep 
publishing. 


Martin Himmelfarb 


To the editor: 


Well, I'll weigh in as the spouse of a Life 
Member who collects all the SAH 
magazines: I hate the newspaper 
format. 

That being said, I think you should 
do what Wational Geographic does: Take 
every back issue up to, say, Number 50, 
scan them, and burn them on to a CD. 
Then people could use both the new 
format and the old format to wrap fish, 
and they’d have more room on their 
bookshelves for materials from the SAE 
Corner Store. 

On the other hand, the customer is 
always right. Although members may 
keep renewing their dues (because the 
SAE is truly unique), if you refuse to 
address their complaints, they'll think 
you're snooty and probably won't love 
you as much. 

In any event, hang in there. I need 
the escape that comes with every 
magazine. And, besides, if you fold, I'd 
have to resort to getting my escape 
literature from those swine at the 
Explorers Club. 


Jake Henderson 


To the editor: 


I'm writing to express both disappoint- 
ment and disgust with my fellow SAE 
members. I, too, was surprised to see 
that our familiar magazine had changed 
to a newspaper format. However, I 
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wasn’t enraged to the point that I 
would threaten to cut my support 
to the SAE. 

Maybe my point of view is 
somewhat skewed, since I 
volunteered at both the Quito and 
Cusco clubhouses. Still, the SAE 
was founded to further the 
exchange of information among 
travelers and researchers—not to 
provide members with nice-looking 
magazines that members can stack 
on their bookshelves. And, 
remember that we’re still receiving 
the same amusing and informative 
articles, notes, and news on South 
America. 

This one-of-a-kind non-profit is 
well worth the annual membership 
fee, 


Seth Stewart 


To the editor: 


I’m guessing that Col. Fawcett & 
his buddies are in the Florida 
Everglades. (See “Gone But not 
Forgotten,” Tips & Notes, Issue 60.) 


Wayne Bates 


») 


Wemltture 
@ Expedition to Angel Falls 
@ Amazonas 

@ Lost world of tepuis 

@ Upper Orinoco rainforest 
@ Caribbean Beaches 

@ Los Llanos wildlife tour 
@ Andes treks 


Tailor made trips 

Calle 24 #8-237 (beside Teleférico) 
Telefax +58-74-524075 & 524216. Merida, Venezuela 
E-mail: natoura @telcel.net.ve 


www.natoura.com 
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Twitch and Shout 


Is there life after death? Who can say? But 
there may be movement, according to Dr. 
dose Bueri of the JM Ramos Mejia Hospital 
in Buenos Aires, Argentina. Bueri studied 
38 cadavers over an 18 month period and 
recorded motor movements in almost half. 
Post-mortem jerks and twitches are a lot 
more common than suspected, the doctor 
notes. Such spasms can be very disturbing 
to the family of the deceased and may even 
cause veteran medical practitioners to 
doubt their conclusions. 


Some of the movements reported by Dr. 
Bueri and his team occurred spontaneously. 
Others were caused by touch. In all cases, 
the movements did not involve any brain 
activity. Needless to say, any question about 
the death of a person can have serious prac- 
tical and legal implications. It may also de- 
lay removal of organs for transplantation. 


One of the most unsettling movements for 
members of the family, medical staff, and 
attendants is the Lazarus Sign. Referring 
to the biblical event of Lazarus rising from 
the dead, this is a series of movements that 
can last for a few seconds and occurs spon- 
taneously or right after disconnection from 
a ventilator. Dr. Bueri describes the Lazarus 
sign as starting with an extension of the 
arms, followed by a crossing, or touching, 
of the arms over the chest, and finally a 
dropping of the arms alongside the torso. 
However unnerving this may be to those 
hovering around the departed, the doctor 
stresses that the Lazarus Sign is a spinal 
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reflex— the movements originate in the 
spinal cord, not in the brain. 


In all cases studied by Dr. Bueri, move- 
ment took place within the first 24 
hours following the diagnosis of brain 
death. No movements were noted after 
72 hours. Of course, any movement af- 
ter 72 hours— the pinching of a nurse, 
say— would indicate the subject was 
very much alive. 


Blow Pop 


(Miami, Florida) Twenty uniformed 
members of Miami's narcotics division 
break down the door and, pushing aside 
startled mothers and children, seize 
several boxes of lollipops. 


This may be the lead on future news sto- 
ries now that Colombian drug traffick- 
ers have been found concealing cocaine 
in lollipops shipped to the United States. 
Police in Bogota recently seized a box of 
215 “Bon-Bon-Bum” lollies awaiting ship- 
ment to New York. Close inspection re- 
vealed that the traditional bubble gum 
centers had been hollowed out and re- 
placed with uncut, high-quality Colom- 
bian cocaine. Each lollipop contained a 
whopping 21 grams of pure coke with a 
U.S. street value of $7,000. All told, the 
Bon-Bon-Bum lollipops contained a hefty 
4.5 kilogram (10 lbs) of cocaine. 


The seized lollipops originated in Medellin. 
Genuine Bon-Bon-Bum lollipops, on the 
other hand, are manufactured in Cali, Co- 
lombia and sold worldwide. 


Cocaine lollipops are the latest twist in 
Colombia’s imaginative campaign to 
sneak cocaine past U.S. customs offi- 
cials. Over the years, drug traffickers 
have concealed the drug in flower stems, 
mixed it into cement fence posts, and 
combined it with plastics made into dog 
kennels. 


Lovers of genuine Bon-Bon-Bom lollipops 
are alarmed by the desecration of one 
of the world’s great confections and hope 
that the international drug cartels have 
not irreparably damaged a classic icon 


of sweet-lovers. 
A 
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La Kantuta II, Eduard Ingri’s second raft, reached Polynesia unlike his first attempt. (Swiss Foto Lima) 
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CURRENT 
AFFAIRS 


Loren McIntyre 


Crew working at the bow of La Kantuta. (Loren Mcintyre) 


Assigned to Peru as a U.S. Nayal Mission advisor after 
World War II, Loren McIntyre came to know Thor 
Heyerdahl. Later, producing motion pictures and ex- 
ploring the shores and islands of Lake Titicaca in his 
own boat, he met Kon-Tiki imitators bent on drifting 
across the South Pacific on rafts, oblivious to such 
needs as relieving themselves within sight of circling 
sharks. Captain McIntyre denies ever hankering for 
such intimacy with the deep. ‘0h, in Seattle even be- 
fore I could swim I used to dog-paddle a log two miles 
across Lake Washington. But after high school I shipped 
out. And shaped up fast when a typhoon near Japan 
nearly slammed the door of Davy Jones’ locker on my 
ship—a steel habitat about a thousand times bigger 
than any bundle of tree trunks.” 
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On nearly all 
the 16 raft 
voyages I 
know about, 
their cap- 
tains had to 
deal with 
confinement 
psychoses. 


McIntyre’s affair with the South American Explorer 


began with the first issue, October 1977. The 
magazine’s report that ‘“‘Pantiacolla Dots” discovered 
on a satellite photograph of Peru might be Inca pyra- 
mids led National Geographic to send the author of their 
book The Incredible Incas to verify them. In seven 
hours of aerial photography McIntyre found only an 
array of natural landslides. In time, his letters, ar- 
ticles, and his column ‘Magnum Bunkum” eleyated his 
name to our magazine’s masthead—a more sublime at- 
tainment, he concedes, than simply cashing National 
Geographic checks for his two dozen South American 
assignments. 


With a three-year mission to 
Mars scheduled for the year 
2020, NASA flight sur- 


geon Chris Flynn, chief of 
psychiatry at the Johnson 
Space Center, is trying to 
determine how astronauts 
might handle the stress of 
confinement during the 
longest voyages ever—six 
months each way. 


D. Flynn ought to take a look at participants in 
similar voyages: crews confined on rafts that sailed— 
mainly from South America—into the vast reaches of the 
world’s oceans between 1947 and 1978. Unlike astronauts 
journeying through space devoid of life, the seamen—and 
in One case, a woman—lived with their noses only inches 
above a maritime environment puls- 
ing with life and sometimes terror. 

1955. At the end of the second 
month at sea, Andy Rost climbed to 
the masthead and stayed there night 
and day. It was the only way he could 
get away from the crowd—the four 
other people on a 12x21-foot log raft, 
La Kantuta, adrift in the Pacific Ocean. 

1958. On the 69" day, when the 
raft Tahiti Nui IT with its crew of five 
had come within a thousand miles of 
the nearest South Sea island, Juan 
Bugueno began to build a one-man es- 
cape raft for himself. When opposed, 
he threatened the skipper with an axe. 

1970. Staring with unseeing eyes, 
Normand Tetreault stopped eating and 
speaking aboard the raft La Balsa 
somewhere west of Galapagos. No one 
could get through to him until ship- 
mates provoked his anger by pretend- 
ing to drown his pet kitten. Normand 
snapped out of it. 


Giant turtle soup was a welcomed dietary change for the crew of the Kantuta 


On nearly all the 16 raft voyages I know about, their 
captains had to deal with confinement psychoses. One 
exception was their progenitor’s Kon-Tiki Expedition. On 
Thor Heyerdahl’s legendary voyage, the crew was un- 
usually compatible. All were old comrades, all were Nor- 
wegians except Bengt Danielsson, a Swede. The Scandi- 
navians enjoyed their heroic adventure and were easily 
amused—as when two of them observed Kon-Tiki from 
their rubber dinghy and found the view so hilarious that 
others took turns rowing out and laughing like lunatics at 
the “old Norwegian hay-loft full of sunburnt bearded ruf- 
fians” bobbing helplessly in mid-ocean. If they were ever 
upset about being cooped up for months, they never ad- 
mitted it. Those six were made of the same right stuff as 
the seven original astronauts. 

Heyerdahl got an early start-when 23-at sharing re- 
stricted living arrangements far from home. “To escape 
civilization, Liy and I marooned ourselves in 1937 on 
Fatu-Hiva, a Polynesian island visited only once a year 
by a small copra schooner. Few clothes, no medicines. 
Committed to living off the fruits of land and sea as long 
as our honeymoon might last. Or until the schooner might 
return.” Thor and Liv were sitting by their dying camp- 
fire on the beach one evening with old Tei-Tetua, a former 
cannibal who had 12 wives. Tei-Tetua leveled a firebrand 
at dark swells rolling out of the east and breaking onto 
moonlit boulders. “From far out there, 7iki brought my 
ancestors to these islands. They carved the stone giants,” 
he said, speaking of idols Thor and Liv had seen in Fatu- 
Hiva’s forests. The monoliths looked like those of lost 


Andean civilizations. 


voyage from Peru to Polynesia, (Eduard Ingris) 
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Filling double roles as chronicler and nurse, Natalia Emperatriz Mazuelos was the lone female to grace the L 
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Kantuta voyage, and possibly the first woman to sail from Peru to Polynesia on a raft. (Loren McIntyre) 


How could early Americans have crossed 4,000 miles 
of open ocean? The search for ancient sea routes trans- 
formed Heyerdahl’s entire life. He studied oceanography 
to understand the Humboldt Current—the popular name 
of the Peruvian Current that sweeps up the west coast of 
South America, then veers towards Polynesia. He learned 
about light-weight balsa-wood rafts steered by guaras, 
various adjustable centerboards. One such raft, loaded 
with trade goods, was captured in 1526 by the first ex- 
plorers to sail the Peruvian coast. 


they ate up the food 
supplies and spent on 
pisco all the funds raised 
by public subscription 


Spanish chroniclers had written that Emperor Tupa 
Inca Yupanqui vowed not to curb his conquests until he 
reached the uttermost sea. Around 1460, Tupa first be- 
held the ocean near Manta, Ecuador, where the Creator, 
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Kon-Tiki Viracocha, had bidden farewell to his people and 
set out across the Pacific by walking on the water. Sea 
merchants came on sailing rafts from far-off islands: 
Avachumbi and Ninachumbi. (Chumbi means “belt” in 
Quechua, suggesting atolls ringed by coral reefs.) Tupa 
Inca’s court necromancer—said to possess the art of fly- 
ing through the air—verified the islands’ existence. Fasci- 
nated, the emperor built a great fleet of balsa-log rafts and 
ventured into the Pacific with an army of 20,000. After a 
year he returned with black people, gold, a metal chair, 
and the hide and jawbone of a horse. The sea story so ex- 
cited Captain Pedro Sarmiento de Gamboa, the Spanish 
viceroy’s historian, that he set sail from Peru for the ru- 
mored isles in 1567. He missed the coral atolls, but his 
skipper sailed on to discover the Solomon Islands, “Too 
bad Sarmiento missed Mangareva,” Thor Heyerdahl re- 
flected in 1974 at our table in Virginia. “Until the 1800s 
its lagoon sheltered log rafts busy with inter-island trade.” 


After World War II, Thor resolved to prove his 
theory that wooden rafts could weather a 4,000-mile oce- 
anic crossing by actually building and launching a balsa- 
log raft into the Humboldt Current. Old comrades dropped 
everything to fell balsa trees in Ecuador and assemble a 
log raft of aboriginal design in Callao, Peru. On 29 April 
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At the wheel of The Seven Little Sisters, William Willis allows the son of the author, Lance McIntyre, to give it a whirl. (Loren McIntyre) 


1947 they sailed for Polynesia on the 
40-foot Kon-Tiki. In May, June, and 
July, Peruvian naval officers and I gath- 
ered every day around a Pacific Ocean 
chart at the Escuela Naval in Callao 
where I served on the U. S. Naval Mis- 
sion. We moved a little flag westward 
on the chart whenever a position report 
was radioed by the audacious vikings 
who had put to sea past our windows. 
When reception faltered we feared the 
flag might be marking a place in mid- 
ocean where Kon-Tiki’s logs and lash- 
ings had fallen apart. On the 10 1st day 
Heyerdahl confounded the skeptics. 
Breakers cast the raft onto a reef of 
Raroia atoll in the Tuamotu Archipelago 
4,300 nautical miles from Callao, after 
a voyage so fabulous that the Kon-Tiki 
story soon became available in 64 lan- 
guages. 

In 1954 Thor and his second wife, 
Yvonne, came to Lima where I was pro- 
ducing films. I'll always regret being 
too busy to shoot motion pictures for 
him on a six-month voyage to Easter 
Island. Thor wondered how well totora 
reed boats—also known as balsas— 
might ride the Humboldt Current. He 
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ordered two enormous balsas to be fash- 
ioned in Lake Titicaca. Carried by rail 
and steamship to Callao, the reed boats 
were launched into salt water in Febru- 
ary, 1955. Thor hired me to report on 
the testing of their seaworthiness by two 
Chalacos (citizens of Callao), Julio 
Orjeda and Wilfredo Castro. Although 
both yearned for escape to the South 
Seas (one had three wives; the other 
lived with several spinster sisters) they 
ate up the food supplies and spent on 
pisco all the funds raised by public sub- 
scription. In Callao’s contaminated har- 
bor the big totora balsas rotted away in 
six months. Meanwhile, the Callao port 
captain refused to authorize the depar- 
ture of one giant raft of inflated inner 
tubes and another buoyed by flour sacks 
full of ping-pong balls. 

In aconclusion worthy of NASA’s 
attention Thor Heyerdahl once wrote, 
“The most insidious danger on any ex- 
pedition where men have to rub elbows 
for weeks is a mental sickness that 
might be called ‘expedition fever’—a 
psychological condition that makes 
even the most peaceful person irritable, 
angry, furious, absolutely desperate, be- 


cause his perceptive capacity gradually 
shrinks until he sees only his com- 
panions faults while their good qualities 
are no longer recorded by his gray mat- 
ter. The first duty of an expedition leader 
at any time is to be on guard against this 
lurking menace.” (We called it “cabin 
fever” during World War II where larger 
crews were involved in far more boring 
yet far more dangerous cruises) 


a crew from 
seven nations 
“stuck together 
like seven- 
headed Siamese 
septuplets, 
speaking seven 
languages” 
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The RA, Heyerdahl’s papyrus reed-raft that disintegrated in the West Indies, has a similar structure to this 
vessel being built by Aymara craftsmen on Surique Island. (Loren McIntyre) 
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a giant squid 
surfaced 
after dark 


Twenty-two years after Kon-Tiki, 
Heyerdahl’s leadership was put to the 
test. He launched RA, named for the 
sun god, a huge papyrus-reed raft built 
under the shadow of the pyramids by 
experts from Chad. He invited the 
onset of expedition fever by trying to 
cross the Atlantic Ocean with a crew 
from seven nations “stuck together 
like seven-headed Siamese septuplets, 
speaking seven languages.” The pa- 
pyrus expert from Chad, a devoted 
Moslem, could neither read nor write. 
The navigator, a Jew, was a US Naval 
Reserve commander and New York 
building contractor. The underwater 
expert, a 6-ft-S judo champion of 


Egypt, was “an incorrigible playboy.” 
The doctor was a Russian born in 
Mongolia who had spent a year at the 
South Pole. The Italian photographer 
had scaled mountains on all continents. 
The quartermaster was a Mexican pro- 
fessor of anthropology. Thor, the Nor- 
wegian captain, was a low-key 
polymath. They lived day and night in 
a wickerwork cabin without elbow 
room or privacy, complicating a major 
requirement of leadership: Praise in 


Public, Censure in Private. On the third 


day out the meticulous Italian raged at 


the messy Egyptian who was used to 
having a nanny pick up after him. Thor 


found a quiet place to explain team- 
work: there is no room for one’s “own 
affairs” on board. Days later the black 
African refused to take his turn scrub- 
bing pots because it was slave labor— 
until he saw Heyerdahl scrubbing when 
his turn came. The Mexican was an art- 
ful dodger. The Russian did nothing 
until ordered. While the American and 


the Italian were gung-ho for work, oth- 
ers resented their refusal to take it easy. 
A tape recorder played the same pop 
tunes ad nauseam until it got kicked 
overboard—accidently. Quarrels were 
provoked by radio reports of war in the 
eastern Mediterranean. The man from 
Chad was bewildered because the Rus- 
sian doctor and the American naviga- 
tor represented hostile countries that 
wanted peace and therefore helped Viet- 
namese kill one another. 

The crew held together during 
eight weeks at sea but the “paper boat” 
fell apart short of the West Indies. All 
hands were rescued by a yacht from 
Barbados. 

The following year, 1970, Thor 
brought to Morocco four Aymara Indi- 
ans from Surique Island in Lake 
Titicaca to build RA // of papyrus. The 
crew was the same as before plus a Japa- 
nese cinematographer. A desk clerk 
from Morocco replaced the Moslem 
from Chad whose wives in three Afri- 


Thor Heyerdahl recruited four Aymara Indians to construct this model of the RA I in Morocco after the demise of its predessesor, the 


RA. (Loren McIntyre) 
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The 40-foot Kox-Tiki. 


can countries needed his attention. RA 
I] weathered minor animosities and 
heavy storms for 3270 nautical miles 
to reach Barbados in 57 days. 

In 1977 Heyerdahl again hired 
Paulino Esteben and his fellow crafts- 
men from Lake Titicaca. In Iraq’s leg- 
endary “Garden of Eden” the Bolivians 
built a reed boat like those of the an- 
cient Sumerians, the Tigris. Once more 
Thor enlisted an international crew, in- 
cluding a nucleus of three old friends 
from his earlier voyages on “floating 
haystacks.” Flying a United Nations 
flag, 11 rafters sailed 4,200 miles of an- 
cient sea routes around Arabia. They 
escaped expedition fever by frequent 
stops for shore excursions to archeo- 
logical sites. After 144 days afloat, 
Arab states denied them entrance to 
the Red Sea for reasons of “war zone 
security.” In protest, Thor lowered the 
United Nations flag off Djibouti and 
set fire to the Tigris. 


Expedition fever woutd not 
jeopardize the long Martian voyage if 
only a single astronaut or cosmonaut 
were aboard. (Of course that could hap- 
pen only on the return trip in the event of 


a catastrophic loss of the 
rest of the crew.) How 
might a lone voyager be- 
have? Joshua Slocum, the 
first man to sail around the 
world alone, 1895 to 
1898, eased his solitude 
and exercised his vocal 
cords by talking to his 
non-existent helmsman. 
At midday he would an- 
nounce aloud “Eight 
bells!” Whenever the full 
moon rose out of the sea 
he said to the man therein, 
“Good evening, sir. I’m 
glad to see you.” Slocum 
was in his mid-fifties. 

Aman I once knew, 
William Willis, wrote 
books about the joys and 
hazards of solitary voy- 
aging. He sailed alone 
from Callao bound for 
Samoa on 22 June 1954. 
Since he was 61, just one 
sinewy old man steering 
a bundle of logs, Lima’s El Comercio 
asserted “Si Mister Willis llega serd con 
la suerte que Dios concede a los ilusos.” 
(If Willis arrives it will be with the luck 
that God grants pipe-dreamers.) Willis 
had named his raft The Seven Little Sis- 
ters for the constellation Pleiades, each 
of its seven main logs a daughter of At- 
las. He’d cut the logs in Ecuador and 
built a raft smaller but more rigid than 
Heyerdahl’s, with no intention of con- 
forming to aboriginal design. He 
shipped it to the same naval shipyard 
in Peru that helped assemble Kon-Tiki. 
Hardwood braces bolted across the logs 
would keep them from flexing in the 
waves. Acenterboard 18 feet deep could 
be lowered and hoisted by one man with 
block and tackle. A large steel rudder, 
chain-driven by a conventional ship’s 
wheel, would help Willis stay on course 
and thus avoid the Kon-Tiki’s night- 
mare: trying to steer with a long stern 
sweep that proved unmanageable in a 
storm. 

For a month, Willis collected au- 
tographs on his cabin walls, welcom- 
ing Boy Scouts, diplomats, Kon-Tiki 
veteran Herman Watzinger, and fisher- 
men who warned of perils such as gi- 
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ant squid that surfaced after dark. At our 
house for dinner with his wife Teddy, 
Bill Willis told of his boyhood in Ham- 
burg and sailing in square riggers at age 
15, twice dround the Horn. He jumped 
ship in Galveston in 1912 to wrestle for 
money, pan for gold in Alaska, and help 
a Devil’s Island libéré escape to Brazil. 
After marrying Teddy in 1938, Bill 
shipped out on tankers and wrote po- 
etry. “In Virgin Gorda we bought an 
inter-island sloop. We nearly sank in a 
hurricane, as seasick as Lord Nelson off 
Toulon. Alone, P'll show what kind of 
men used to inhabit the earth. Alone, 
I'll turn my experience into pure gold.” 
Teddy tried to rein him in. “Bill needs 
to save his secrets for his books and 
films. Plagiarists will try to get a jump 
on us. Even worse are the celluloid pi- 
rates. They'll shoot films to sell to 
newsreel producers. That’s why we 
don’t let visitors take more than two 
movie shots.” 

When a Peruvian minesweeper 
towed Atlas’s seven daughters out into 
the Humboldt Current, small boats 
swarmed around the raft. Bill made sure 
no celluloid pirates could steal closeups 
of the Navigante Solitario at sea: over 
his head and shoulders he wore a gun- 
nysack pierced with eye holes like a 
KKK hood. 


over his head he 
wore a gunny- 
sack pierced 
with eye holes 
like a KKK hood 


At sea, handling the raft kept him 
busy, short on sleep, but free of hassles. 
Although he longed for Teddy, he loved 
the solitude. “What a glorious feeling 
to be alone in the universe! What 
humbleness it begets, what resignation! 
What strength of spirit! What hope to 
purge oneself of a thousand stains!” 
When solitude became too overpower- 
ing he would burst into song. The sea 
hermit had a couple of close calls. Once 
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a pain in the 
. solar plexis 
‘was so awful 
he 
considered 
performing 
surgery on 
himself 
he slipped overboard and barely 
snagged a trailing shark-fishing line. 
Later, a pain in the solar plexis was so 
awful he considered performing surgery 
on himself. And his gut kept popping 


out of an old abdominal rupture. After 
four months of radio silence Willis 


Segioy 


Wieru engage Peat the rae cor a1 CH Cd Ee 
Misevacsees ry hw 4 Ale 


made contact and was towed the final 
miles into Pago Pago. El Comercio for 
15 October 1954 was jammed with dis- 
patches from Samoa announcing the 
arrival of “El Quijote del Mar.” He had 
sailed 6,700 miles, 1,400 more than 
Kon-Tiki. 

Nine years afterwards, on 4 July 
1963, William Willis, now white of hair, 
sailed alone once more from Callao— 
this time for Australia. His new sailing 
raft, Age Unlimited, built of steel in New 
York, had been shipped to Peru. His 
purpose was to “defy old age, which has 
been getting me down of late.” At sea, 
the ancient mariner drank a daily cup 
of seawater “to keep healthy.” 
(Heyerdahl had claimed that a few gulps 
a day replaced salt lost to perspiration 
and cut back on thirst.) However, his 
abdominal rupture forced Willis to 
break the voyage in Samoa in Novem- 
ber. He flew to New York for an opera- 
tion, then sailed again in June, observ- 
ing his 71st birthday in August, 1964, 
with his usual ration of seawater and a 
raw fish. “The drinking of seawater is 


a sacrament.” Adroit maneuvering 
saved him from shipwreck on one South 
Sea island after another. Finally, Age 
Unlimited’s steel pontoons pounded 
onto and over Australia’s Great Barrier 
Reef on 9 September 1964, having zig- 
zagged 11,000 miles in 204 days at sea. 
El Viejo del Mar walked ashore near 
Tulley, Queensland, clad in little more 
than his shriveled skin and long white 
beard. At the police station, one officer 
suspected Bill was an escaped convict 
from the Norfolk Penal Colony, shut 
down in the 1850s. 

According to a Tass News Agency 
release for September 30, 1968, Will- 
iam Willis sailed unaided once too of- 
ten. Tass quoted the captain of a Soviet 
trawler that hoisted aboard a boat with 
a broken mast found drifting in the At- 
lantic 330 miles west of Ireland: ““We 
found a passport, a logbook, a notebook, 
calling cards, and unmailed letters, as 
well as a little money, three cans of ce- 
real and flour, and empty water cans. 
The last date crossed off a calendar was 


An Aymara boatsman tests a papyrus raft in calm water before setting sail. (Loren McIntyre) 
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decade older than Joshua Slocum when 
that first lone circumnavigator disap- 
peared at sea in 1909. 


How many women—if any— 
might go along on the voyage to Mars 
in 2020 will be a tough call for NASA 
and a field day for tabloid journalists. 
My good friend Eduard Ingris set the 
pace for rafters in 1955 when he picked 
the crew for his balsa wood raft La 
Kantuta, named after the Incas’ sacred 
flower. For his chronicler and nurse he 
chose Natalia Emperatriz Mazuelos, 29, 
a convent-bred Indian maiden from 
Amantani Island, Lake Titicaca. 

Ingris hoped to make the first color 
film of a Humboldt Current voyage to 
Polynesia. A composer of songs, films 
scores, and operettas, Eduard was born 
1905 in Zlonice, Bohemia (now the 
Czech Republic). He and I had first 
worked together in 1952 in the Andes 
and Amazonia on a film starring Pilar 
Pallette before she married John Wayne. 
My wife Sue remembers meeting 
Eduard in Lima. He came out of his 
photography darkroom wearing only 
pajama pants. Ever courtly, Eduard 
clicked his bare heels and bent to kiss 
the lady’s hand. Eduard had a heart so 
soft and a soul so romantic I couldn’t 
imagine his becoming captain of a 
transpacific crew. Besides Natalia, his 
supply officer, Joaquin Guerrero, 34, 
was an Argentine seeker of endurance 
records by auto, bicycle, foot—and now 
by raft. The radioman, Czech engineer 
Mirko Gurecky, 29 (who functioned as 
the all-around handyman essential to all 
raft and space voyages) went along to 
compensate for his friend Ingris’s lack 
of practicality. Dutch sailor-of-fortune 
Andy Rost, 26, had sailed under 8 flags 
in stewards’ departments. After living a 
week with the crew in Talara, in north- 
ern Peru, I gave Andy the highest marks 
for survivability on the high seas. (I was 
dead wrong). Needing a navigator, 
Eduard invited me along. “No, thanks,” 
I answered. “Not until I can go there as 
Tupa Inca’s court necromancer did: by 
flying through the air.” 

La Kantuta sailed from Talara on 
4 December. Eduard lolled in a ham- 
mock with his guitar, dreaming up the 
score of his film-to-be. The task of 


learning how to rig the sails and the 
guaras—the Inca-style centerboards 
used for steering—fell to his polyglot 
crew. For a few days the men shaved 
“to show respect for Natalia.” That soon 
became too painful with salt water. Yet 
their respect for the novitiate never less- 
ened during three months afloat. Hav- 
ing shoved off too far north to catch the 
Current, La Kantuta drifted into a pe- 
nal colony in the Galapagos; then got 
becalmed in the equatorial doldrums 
and meandered helplessly week after 
week. It had been captured by a gyre, 
the 600-mile-wide vortex between 
Galapagos and Panama. The radio 
failed. Andy Rost began hallucinating, 
begging Eduard to shoot him to avoid 
the horror of being eaten by sharks. 
Then Andy climbed the mast “to avoid 
the crowd.” On the 97th day, the argo- 
nauts were rescued by a US naval ves- 
sel on its way home from Antarctica— 
at a cost to taxpayers of $75,000. 


the Czech was 
sprinkling his 
food with glass 
from crushed 
ampules 


It took Eduard Ingris three years 
to build and launch La Kantuta Il. He 
left Callao on 12 April 1959. Besides 
Joaquin Guerrero from the first voyage, 
he took along two new recruits—a 
Czech and a Chilean. The four voyag- 
ers soon split into hostile pairs. Joaquin 
warned Eduard that the Czech was sprin- 
Kling his food with glass from crushed 
ampules. When the raft reached the 
Tuamotu Archipelago and raised Napuka 
on the horizon, the recruits offered to 
bring fresh water from the island. They 
skimmed ashore in an outboard-powered 
life raft and reported themselves as sole 
survivors of La Kantuta IT. Dismayed by 
the radio reports of Eduard’s demise, my 
younger son rained tears all over his 
Ingris scrapbook. 
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Eduard and Joaquin sailed on. Four 
months and 6,000 miles out of Callao, 
La Kantuta II washed onto the reef of 
Matahiva, north of Tahiti. Eduard and 
Joaquin became beachcombers. They 
feasted on coconuts. Eventually island- 
ers found them and their pet monkey 
and parrot. They showered the cast- 
aways and their small zoo with music, 
dance, and garlands, while Eduard 
filmed. 

Years later, as a US citizen, Eduard 
and his wife Tina toured the lecture cir- 
cuit with three films: La Kantuta, Un- 
tamed Amazon, and Sailing the South 
Seas. Eduard died in 1991. 


For the same reasons that 
NASA puts flights on hold when casu- 
alties occur, Callao port authorities had 
long held up the sailing of La Kantuta 
I. Their motivation: the recent death 
on a South Sea island reef of Eric de 
Bisschop, 68, whose raft they had 
cleared for departure from Callao. The 
renowned French mariner had fought 
on the water and in the air in both World 
Wars. A stint with the police in the 
French Concession of Shanghai fur- 
nished funds to build a Chinese junk and 
retain a police colleague, “Tati” 
Tatibouet, as a one-man crew. After a 
shipwreck on Formosa they built an- 
other junk to chart Pacific Ocean cur- 
rents. They headed for the Philippines, 
New Guinea, and Galapagos. They 
were seized by Japanese in the Marshall 
Islands and sent away without food. 
Numb with hunger, they drifted ashore 
at the leper colony on Molokai. Upon 
recovery, they sailed a double-hulled 
Polynesian canoe from Hawaii to 
France via the Indian and Atlantic 
Oceans, arguing all the way. In Nice, 
Tati abandoned ship and Eric as well. 
He was tired, after five years, of Eric’s 
paradoxical wanderings as if in search 
of an equatorial version of Ultima 
Thule. 

Living in Tahiti, Bisschop believed 
Polynesians had been the greatest sea- 
farers, sailing to Asia, Africa, and 
America and return. In November 1956 
he left Tahiti with a crew of four anda 
sow, Chanchita. Tahiti Nui, his sailing 
raft, was built entirely of large bamboo 
poles. Eric meant to steer a chilly south- 
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ern course below the “Roaring Forties,” 
catch the Humboldt Current off Chile, 
ride it north to Peru, and then curve back 
west to Tahiti—a circular round-trip. 
But in May 1957 Tahiti Nui broke up in 
a storm near Juan Fernandez (Robinson 
Crusoe) Island, 400 miles short of South 
America. An SOS, embellished by 
imaginative radio reports of an attack 
by a giant squid, brought a Chilean 
warship to the rescue. 

Bisschop adjourned to an Andean 
retreat to write an emotional account of 
his voyage and those of early islanders 
(Cap al Est). In Constitucion, Chile, his 
French second-in-command, Alain 
Brun, built Zahiti Nui I7 of three layers 
of cypress logs. In January 1958 
Bisschop and his crew of two French- 
men and two Chileans rode the 
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William Willis at sea, accompanied by Ike the parrot. (Eduard Ingris) 


Humboldt Current 2,000 miles up the 
coast to Callao. Eduard Ingris begged 
Eric to let him join the final leg of the 
round trip to Tahiti. But there was no 
room for the cheerful Czech in a 10- 
by-13 foot cabin of Tahiti Nui II. Eric 
began his last cruise on April 13". 
Halfway to Tahiti under continu- 
ously rainless skies, fresh water rations 
had to be cut to two cups a day, plus 
seawater. Eric fell ill with undiagnosed 
fever. Toredos (ship worms) honey- 
combed the cypress logs. The raft sank 
one foot, two feet, and then almost all 
three layers of cypress logs were awash. 
When wind filled the sail, it drove the 
bow of the raft underwater. When the 
raft rolled in heavy seas the crew had 
to rush to the high side to keep it from 
capsizing. They built an outrigger to re- 


He steered so 
negligently that 
waves broke on 
board. Everyone 

cursed him. 


duce rolling. Waves doused their radios 
and sleeping bags. Unfortunately the 
buoyant sense of humor of Hans 
Fischer, one of the Chileans, was not 
very contagious. On the 88" day, Juan 
Buguejfio, the Chilean cook, refused to 
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languages. 


cook. He insisted on a ration of honey 
as large as that served Eric for his ill- 
ness. He steered so negligently that 
waves broke on board. Everyone cursed 
him. Seething, Juanito began to build a 
tiny escape raft. When opposed, he 
brandished an axe. Just in time a sud- 
den rainstorm quenched his insolence. 
All hands drank deeply and let the rain 
rinse itchy salt crust from their bodies 
and clothes. 


A British edition of Thor Heyerdahl’s bestseller The Kon-Tiki Expedition, published in 68 


Bisschop, weakening, surrendered 
command to Alain Brun. The raft drifted 
past island after island. The deck was 
awash; everyone lived on the flat cabin 
roof. At the end of the 6” month, they 
built an escape raft of spars and empty 
tanks, with a big box to hold their fail- 
ing commander—even though Eric 
wanted to go down with his ship. They 
named the makeshift life raft Tahiti Nui 
III. For two weeks they sailed toward 


Samoa, “bickering ceaselessly over the 
most absurd things.” Some wanted to di- 
vide up all the food and water. From his 
bed, Eric advised Alain quite audibly to 
“give all rebellious crewmen a good 
thrashing, or chuck them overboard.” 
Then he prayed for a quick end. The end 
came under a full moon on August 29", 
Roaring breakers flipped the little raft 
upside down upon the reef of Rakahanga 
Island in the Cook group. The crew sur- 
vived but their captain had never learned 
how to swim. Eric de Bisschop’s remains 
were transferred to Mangareva—the is- 
land that had sheltered sailing rafts in 
centuries past. 


“give all 
rebellious 
crewmen a good 
thrashing, or 
chuck them 
overboard.” 


Both Willis and Ingris had wel- 
comed food donations from Carlos 
Caravedo Arca, a Peruvian farmer “be- 
witched by the sea” all his life. After 
Willis’s second voyage, Carlos built a 
balsa raft, the Tangaroa, of eight logs 
brought from Ecuador. Two countrymen 
joined him. Carlos told me “It was time 
to prove that Peruvians are just as daring 
as foreigners.” And just as argumenta- 
tive? Carlos says no; the adage “Two’s 
company, three’s a crowd,” was not the 
case on Tangaroa. They left Callao on 
26 July 1965. After 105 days afloat, they 
landed at Fakarava, the most distant is- 
land of the Tuamotu group. Carlos, now 
79, has “just about finished” writing a 
book about his voyage. 

In Santander, Spain, Vital Alsar 
Ramirez was only 14 years old when 
Kon-Tiki made headlines. Of all the ad- 
mirers and imitators of Thor Heyerdahl, 
Alsar became the most accomplished— 
after a bad beginning. His first log raft, 
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La Pacifica, sailed from Guayaquil for 
Australia in October 1966. Alsar 
quickly learned that close quarters bring 
about showdowns as dangerous as 
rogue waves. Three days out of port one 
man became so frightened of sharks and 
possible hurricanes that he stayed in the 
cabin unable to sleep. Alsar transferred 
him to a passing steamship. La Pacifica 
got sucked into the same doldrums west 
of Panama that had captured La Kantuta 
on Ingris’s first voyage. Alsar and his 
shipmates circled in the gyre week after 
week while teredos riddled the logs and 
La Pacifica lost buoyancy. On its 143rd 
and final day, a German ship rescued the 
crew from the cabin roof just as the raft 
began a slow descent to the ocean floor 
8,000 feet below. 

For Vital Alsar, the sea was like 
one’s first love, soft and sweet, stormy 
and turbulent, forever unfathomable. He 
could not stay away. He built another 
raft in Guayaquil while “wondering 
how four machos could live together six 
months in a cramped floating prison cell 
without going stir crazy. Wasn't it Gide 
who said there is a potential murderer 
in all of us? With luck the men’s neuro- 
ses will complement one another: in- 
troverts and extroverts, optimists and 
pessimists, romanticists and realists, 
conservatives and liberals—a mixed 
bag of strengths and weaknesses.” 


Snoring was 
annoying, as 
was the stench 
of cats and four 
men in the 
sweltering cabin 


The new raft, La Balsa, sailed on 
29 May 1970. This time Vital steered 
skillfully with traditional guara center- 
boards, nine 2-by-8-foot keel boards, 
vertically adjustable. He laid two rules 
on his old shipmates: never touch one 
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another in any way; never speak ill of 
one another despite vexing personal 
quirks. Snoring was annoying, as was 
the stench of cats and four men in the 
sweltering cabin—especially for Vital 
who had a cleanliness mania. Gabriel 
Salas’s spoon was the worst. “With ev- 
ery bite he would crunch his teeth into 
the base of the spoon—craack!—then 
scrape the food off with his upper front 
teeth, rassp, like a shovel on bare ce- 
ment. Craack—rassp—craack—rassp 
all through every meal. When my 
nerves reached the breaking point I 
would sneak off to my retreat.” Each 
man had reserved a space secure from 
trespass—be it a corner of the cabin or 
the port side aft—in which to brood, 
cool off about grievances, and, in dark- 
ness, accommodate erotic fantasies. 
They began to receive ham radio mes- 
sages from Chile, from Liliana, HC2IS, 
who confessed, “I forget everything for 
you men on La Balsa. My husband, my 
children. I live now only for the raft.” 
“She talks like music,” said Marc 
Modena. “She’s slender, tall, and bru- 
nette.” “Nonsense” protested Gabriel. 
“She’s short with gray-green eyes and 
heavy lips.” “Ooh boy” said the usu- 
ally noncommital Normand Tetreault. 
Vital envisioned Liliana as wise and 
enormously sensual. 

To become as one with the sea— 
and to survive if they ran short of fresh 
water and the rains failed—all four ship- 
mates drank sea water mixed with fresh 
in a ratio of one-to-five. Alsar was ill 
for months with psittacosis and all their 
pets died of the disease except Minet, a 
kitten that swam back to the raft when- 
ever she was washed away. When furi- 
ous storms lashed the raft Alsar shook 
his fist at the heavens and cursed 
Chisco, his favorite saint, San Fran- 
cisco. Deluges failed to drown a plague 
of cockroaches and ants, stowaways 
from Guayaquil. But at least the waters 
from air and sea brought nourishment 
and cleansed the deck—benefits that as- 
tronauts could never derive from the 
near-vacuum of space. 

One misery shared by both rafters 
and astronauts is nausea. Almost all of 
them get violently sick early in their 
voyages. Space travelers can’t count on 
waves to rinse the floor. If they miss 


the barf bag they have to sponge vomit 
from the surrounding air. Weightless- 
ness is so destructive of the human body 
that the Mars craft may have to rotate 
so that centrifugal force at its extremi- 
ties creates the equivalent of earth grav- 
ity. Alsar was troubled by the deterio- 
ration of both his raft and the humans 
thereon. A doctor had told him that 
bodily disintegration increases at a geo- 
metrical (1,2,4,8,16,32, etc.) rather then 
a numerical progression. He won- 
dered—in the night, when things always 
seemed worst—if similar decay applied 
to the raft. 


Alsar was ill for 
months with 
psittacosis and 
all their pets 
died of the dis- 
ease except 
Minet, a kitten 
that swam back 
to the raft 
whenever she 
was washed 
away. 


Yet, navigating with unusual accu- 
racy, the four voyagers and their aquatic 
kitten landed at euphoniously named 
Mooloolaba, Australia, on 5 November 
1970. They had sailed 8,600 miles in 
161 non-stop days, a Humboldt Current 
record. After arousing a public outcry 
to save Minet from euthanasia by health 
authorities, and following a “hero’s 
tour” of cities, they had an alcoholic 
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farewell party on the raft. Many warm 
abrazos made up for those forbidden on 
the voyage. They all recalled how 
Gabriel’s craacking and rassping with 
his spoon drove them out of the cabin 
at mealtimes. Then Gabriel confessed 
to Vital Asar, “It wasn’t easy to obey 
your order never to touch a compaiiero. 
I wanted to punch your mouth every 
time you cleared your throat. One af- 
ternoon—sometime in August—you 
cleared your throat 29 times in a single 
hour! I counted them.” 
Not quite enough to kill. 
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Ingris, PO Box 15240, South Lake Tahoe, CA 
96151. 


Book by Eric de Bisschop: Cap al Est (Proa al 
Este) 1958. In English: Tahiti Nui 1959. 

Book about Eric de Bisschop by Bengt 
Danielsson: Raft to Raft 1960. 


Book by Vital Alsar Rodriguez: La Balsa (The 
Raft) 1973, an international best seller. Porque 
Imposible, Barcelona 1976, describes 3 raft 
expeditions from Ecuador to Australia. 


Info at 


http:/ /www.planeta.com 
Cosponsored by South 
American Explorers 
&Planeta.com 


Vital Alsar 


VITAL ALSAR pushed the enve- 
lope in 1973, tripling his naviga- 
tional hazards and risks of per- 
sonal confrontations by setting 
out from Ecuador with a fleet of 
three rafts manned by 12 volun- 
teers of 8 nationalities. Each 
crewman ingested a quart of 
seawater every day by sipping it 
and cooking with it. None claimed 
to enjoy it. La Expedicion Las 
Balsas was battered by frightful 
cyclonic storms in the Western 
Pacific, losing one raft at sea, 
yet all 12 sea dogs made it to 
Australia on the 179th day. 

With 483 days of riding the 
Humboldt Current under his sea 
legs, Alsar switched to fresh 
water in 1977. He and his 
compajfieros walked across the 
Andes from Guayaquil to the upper 
Amazon. In the Ecuadorean rain 
forest they built three galleons 
and sailed down the Amazon to 
emulate its discovery in 1541 by 
Francisco de Orellana. From 
Belem, the galleons were shipped 
to Tampico, Mexico, and rebuilt. 
They set sail for Spain in May, 
1968. Long becalmed in the Gulf 


erence 
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of Mexico, then beset by storms, 
they reached Santander after five 
full months at sea. Alsar then 
built a 450-ton ship modeled 
after Columbus’s Santa Maria to 
commemorate its 1492 voyage 
into the unknown. Second-in- 
command of all of Vital Alsar’s’ 
maritime adventures was MARC 
MODENA of Montreal. Seven years 
older than Vital, “Pepere” was a 
professional sea dog. He had 
served five years in the French. 
Navy. He actually put in more raft 
time than Vital. In 1956 he had 
crossed the Atlantic Ocean from 
Nova Scotia to England on a cedar 
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Lima Diary 


Daniel Gonzalo Alarcon 


The cab driver is explain- 
ing why there is no radio 
in his car. He's young, 
with dark brown eyes and 
a boyish face frozen in a 
disinterested frown. He 
drives as if he has real an- 
tipathy for the vehicle, 
with jerks and starts, pick- 
ing out potholes and chal- 
lenging them, all with the 
same flat response, as if he 
were watching a movie that 
barely holds his attention. 


ing his index finger to his temple. “They took my 

money and the radio.” He looks straight ahead at the 
road. I get the sense he does not trust me. 

It is early morning in Lima, already the streets are 
clogged with trucks spewing dark black soot and buses 
that set off car alarms as they rumble past. He is accus- 
tomed to it. We all are. It is something we simply deal 
with. Traffic has been so bad for so long that it has ceased 
to become appalling. Better to leave those problems to 


T hey stole it. Put the gun right here,” he says, touch- 


Daniel Gonzalo Alarcon was born in Lima, raised in 
Alabama, and has lived in New York for the last five 
years. He works in a community center in East 
Harlem, teaching writing. 
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That attitude, equal 
parts savage cruelty 
and sober realism, is a 
way of life for millions 
in this city. 


those who get paid to worry about it. The rest of us will do 
whatever it takes to get by. To do something a /a criolla is 
to do it any which way you can. That attitude, equal parts 
savage cruelty and sober realism, is a way of life for mil- 
lions in this city. 

He tells me he does not own the car; he rents it— 
which begins to explain his driving. The owner will not 
replace the radio, although the first time he did. “This is 
the second time?” I ask. “In how long?” 

“Actually, it’s the third time I’ve been robbed,” he 
says, “but only the second time they got the radio. All in 
ten months.” The driver shrugs. It doesn’t seem like so 
much to him. “You can get radios real cheap downtown. 
Good ones. They can get any brand you want...” 

“Like the kind they stole from you?” 

“Just like that one,” he answers flatly, ignoring my 
sarcasm. “Only 150 soles. You hate to buy from them, but 
a new one costs three times as much, You have to figure 
the thief probably only gets fifty for the radio. Next time 
I'll just save him the trouble and pay him out of my pocket.” 

Next time. 

There is a robbery in Lima every six seconds. The 
day I heard that grim statistic on the radio, even the an- 
nouncer seemed a little shocked. She read it haltingly, 
slowly, as if pausing for verification. According to a new 
study... | imagined her in the sound booth, looking at the 
sound engineer, shaking her head as if to say, Can this be 
right? Or perhaps more urgently: Did you lock the door? 
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There is a 
robbery in Lima 
every six 
seconds. 


Lima is fast approaching that criti- 
cal mass after which urban centers defy 
any metaphor we could construct for 
them. That breadth, that density, that cir- 
cus. That colony of noise and weight 
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that can’t be mapped out, drawn, or ex- 
plained. Crawling up the Andean foot- 
hills to the East, pushing North along 
the coast, and staking claims on the 
sandy flatlands of the South. Only the 
ocean has managed to keep the city 
reigned in. Growth like this has no 
name. It is owned by the masses of des- 
perately poor campesinos chasing hope 
and fleeing hunger. It is growth shaped 
by cruel histories and immediate needs. 
Lima La Horrible, she was called by 
the poets, even before the more recent 
transformations doubled and tripled the 
scale of her disfigurement. What would 
the poets call her today? 


A 
terrifying 
lawlessness in 
central Lima 
after a certain 
hour. 


SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORER 


In this context, a robbery every six 
seconds—somewhere in the chaotic 
universe of the Lima, Cono Norte to 
Cono Sur—does not seem so far- 
fetched. In the late afternoons, as night 
falls on another crawling commute out 
of central Lima, you don’t have to look 
very far to see them: the pirafiitas are 
famous for swarming a car, and un- 
dressing it with carnivorous speed and 
efficiency. Most theft is not as dra- 
matic—purse snatching, hold-ups—but 
still there is a terrifying lawlessness in 
central Lima after a certain hour. I once 
saw a young boy of thirteen or fourteen 
stroll right up to a car and snatch the 
cap from a driver’s head. He made no 
attempt to get away, only a couple of 
slow steps back to the curb, waving 
good-bye as impatient traffic pushed the 
startled driver on. 

“The first time I was robbed, I re- 
member perfectly: it was a Tuesday 
morning, nine or ten, I picked up two 
men in Miraflores. These weren’t ordi- 
nary criminals, no not at all. They had 
on nice suits, tailored, imported cloth, 
they were high class. One was sitting 
behind me, the other in the passenger 
seat. I didn’t expect a thing. Then all of 
a sudden, the one behind me jabbed his 
gun in my stomach, and the other one 
held his gun out low, so I could see it 
but no one else could.” 

“What did you do?” I ask. 

“The first thing you should do 
when someone has a gun is ask them 
calmly what they want, “ he says, as if 
he were dictating to a class. Three hold- 
ups do qualify him to say a thing or two 
on the subject. “Ask calmly, with no 
sudden movements, so they know 
you’ re not trying to be a hero. So I said, 
‘Look, if it’s money you want, it’s still 
early in the day, so there isn’t much.’” 

“What did they say?” I notice he 
hadn’t really followed his own advice. 
Is it smart to tell gun-wielding thugs 
what they can’t have? 

“They said, ‘We don’t want your 
fucking money.’ They told me they were 
taking my car, but that they would re- 
turn it in five hours. If I called the po- 
lice, they would find me and kill me.” 

“What did you do?” 

“What could I do? They were pro- 
fessionals: they asked for a phone num- 


ber where they could reach me, they 
said they would call by three o’clock 
that afternoon. They dropped me off on 
a corner in San Isidro and sped away.” 

Speculating about what use crimi- 
nals would have for an untraceable car 
in Lima is very uncomfortable. Not too 
long ago a friend of my father’s was 
kidnapped and held for ransom by an 
ex-business partner trying to fight off 
bankruptcy. They held him for two 
months while his family struggled to 
raise the money. I suddenly feel a little 
claustrophobic in the musty station 
wagon. I roll down my window. The 
cold morning air feels good, clean even, 
though I know that it isn’t. 


Lima is like the 
Pope’s mosaic: 
dirty, smoth- 
ered, its beauty 
on the edge of 
disappearing. 


He senses my discomfort, and re- 
sponds with a short laugh. “Don’t 
worry. There were no foul odors or 
blood in the car when I got it back. They 
called, right on time, and said ‘Your car 
is parked on such and such corner in 
Callao,” 

“They took the radio I think, just 
for the hell of it. They had much bigger 
business than that. It was an after- 
thought.” 

We ride in silence for a while along 
Salaverry and Sanchez Carrion, past the 
mosaic of colored tiles that was created 
to greet the Pope in 1984. It’s since been 
covered in graffiti and an unhealthy 
layer of grime and grit. Lima has that 
special climate that pushes all colors 
towards gray. When the sun comes 
out—which isn’t often during the bleak 
winter—the city wakes up in greens, 
blues, yellows, and even whites. Those 
sunny mornings are always a little sur- 
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prising, the subject of conversation 
on buses and in cafes, among co- 
workers and friends. Shuttered win- 
dows open to the hazy light, and Lima 
seems a little more livable. There are 
those that say that Lima’s hopeless 
gray sky is the Indian’s revenge 
against the Spanish: that Pizarro’s 
Quechua advisors picked the only 
melancholy harbor on the Peruvian 
coast and told the Spaniard to found 
his city there, dooming future genera- 
tions to battle seasonal depression. 
On the days when Lima’s weather co- 
operates the city can be magnificent: 
In the older neighborhoods there are 
quiet streets and parks, graceful un- 
derstated architecture, an elegance 
more charming for its imperfections. 
But when the sky hangs heavy with 
salty sea air and the belching fumes 
of millions of cars—on those days, 
Lima is like the Pope’s mosaic: dirty, 
smothered, its beauty on the edge of 
disappearing. 

The second time? 

“Tt was only a few months ago,” 
he says, turning to face me. His un- 
kempt black hair shoots over his ears 
and towards his eyes. “It was a man 
and a woman. I was on my way home, 
but I thought I’d do one more run to 
close out the night. It was just past 
midnight.” He shakes his head. “I’d 
made good money that night.” 

“What happened?” 

“T was taking them my way and 
they were talking and laughing. They 
seemed like a nice couple. When we 
got to the address they had given, a 
place in San Miguel, there were some 
people out front. It seems they were 
friends of theirs. The guy got out, but 
the girl stayed in the back seat, and 
I’m sitting there waiting to get paid, 
thinking I’ll be home in a few min- 
utes! Then before I know it, this bitch 
has me in a headlock and her boy- 
friend and his friends are tearing my 
car apart, looking for my money. 
They take my keys out of the igni- 
tion and throw them in the street so I 
can’t go anywhere. Meanwhile the 
bitch is just slapping me over and 
over, while one of the men holds a 
knife to my throat. I was sure I was 
through!” 
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I nod in sympathy, mutter some- 
thing about how dangerous the city 
can be. I know full well that he and I 
don’t live the same lives, that we 
don’t face the same dangers. I don’t 
drive a cab in this city of thieves and 
murderers. My words are empty. I’m 
seized by that helplessness that 
comes often in Lima: that feeling of 
standing shoulder to shoulder with 
the drowning, unable to pull another 
body besides your own to the shore. 
Is unable the right word? Or is it un- 
willing? 

“But thank God that I kept a 
spare key under the floor mat! I don’t 
know how I remembered it, but the 
guys pulled out my bag of money and 
the sack breaks! Coins go every- 
where, they’re distracted, on their 
knees scraping coins off the cement, 
and I bite the whore’s arm, she 
screams and lets go, I reach under the 
seat, grab the key, and drive like hell 
and get out of there!” He laughs to 
himself. “You should have heard that 
bitch scream! It was frightening.” 

“She was still in the car?” 

“Yeah, and the whore wouldn’t 
stop screaming.” He shakes his head, 
and gives me a knowing smile. “You 
know how women can be.” 

“Did you take her to the police?” 

His blank stare let me know that 
he had not. Finally he says, “What 
would the police have done? Noth- 
ing at all.” 

I don’t know what I was thinking. 

“I took her back to Comas and 
called up a few of my friends. We had 
our fun, made that bitch pay for what 
she’d done. Left the whore at the 
beach. Not even the sea can clean that 
dirty tramp now...” 

I am speechless, grasping for 
words to fill the space I am sharing 
with a rapist. Somehow it caught me 
by surprise. “Were you worried that 
the other guys would come after 
her?” I ask. 

He shakes his head. “Those guys, 
I’m telling you, they’re the lowest of 
the low. They didn’t give a damn 
about her. Once they had the money, 
they barely noticed she was gone. 
People like that are disgusting,” he 
offers earnestly. “Just disgusting.” 


Bodies wash up 
on the shore in 
Lima every so 
often, always 
women, always 
anonymous. 


We drive in silence. The beach 
is cold at night, the Pacific winds 
come in hard along Lima’s barren 
coast. I wonder if she lived through 
the night. Bodies wash up on the 
shore in Lima every so often, always 
women, always anonymous. The bod- 
ies are rarely claimed. I wonder what 
her name was. 

I think he can tell how I feel. I 
want him to. The silence is long now; 
instinctively I reach for the radio, but 
the thieves didn’t even leave any 
wires, only an uneven hole ripped out 
of the dashboard. No grace, no tech- 
nique, only brute force. 

“You know,” he says all of a sud- 
den, “I’m not sure if what I did was 
right, but I do know she stole my 
money.” It is not a statement of re- 
treat or regret. I look at him, and find 
myself nodding. He’s not sure, he re- 
ally doesn’t know. Is there anything 
I can say? 

“At the corner. You can let me 
out at the corner.” The car slows to a 
stop. High tide leaves another body 
on the Pacific shore. I pay the fare, 
and close the door slowly. I don’t say 
good-bye. 

The drowned speeds away. 
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The Galapagor 
Boat Company 


Sy With experience 
Ry running boats in the 


Islands and 
~, extensive data filles 
on the boats in 
operation we ore in 
a unique position to be 
able to help you select the 
best available option for your 
cruise in the Islands. 


* In the heart of new Quito 
* Economic rates 
+ Discounts for long term guests 
* Comfortable beds 
+ Kitchen Privileges 
* Quiet and secure location 
* Secure luggage lockers 


SAA Ri 
Calama 380 and Juan Leon Mera, 
Quito - Ecuador. 

USA & Canada: 1 800 454 8182 
Tel. 593 2 552 505 / 254 799 
Fax: 5935 2 225 381 
E-mail: admin@safari.com.ec 
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La Bruja 


Michael Baldwin 


I was glad to be leaving Mapiri. After slogging and 
crawling for five days over the mountains and 
through the jung'e to get there, I was exhausted. 


I'd heard it would be sim 


le to get a ride back to La 


Paz. It wasn't. I could take a boat to Gauni and go 
by truck to La Paz, but I'd left most of my gear and 
travelers checks in Sorata. I'd have to find a truck. 


A. six in the morning, I climbed aboard a pick- 
up truck. But instead of heading off to Santa Elena, the 
driver spent the next hour tooling around town, honking 
his horn and looking for passengers. Every time I thought 
we were about to get under way, he’d circle back for one 
more lap through town, in hopes of picking up yet an- 
other passenger or two. When we finally pulled out, some 
two and a half hours later, the back of his truck was 
crammed with people. Most had hauled aboard all goods 
they hoped to sell in the market—baskets of bananas, bags 
of fruit, stunned chickens, bound pigs, and whatever else 
they could drag along. 

There weren’t any trucks in Santa Elena so I set out 
on foot. In the next town I found a truck to Sorata. It was 
already full of people, but not so many that you couldn’t 
cram in several more. With two others, I squeezed aboard. 
Somehow I even ended up with a cramped but not un- 
comfortable spot to sit down. 

Down the road we let off some passengers. When 
the truck started up again, we had three new passengers— 
all women. A Bolivian woman in baby blue corduroy pants 
stood out from the rest. She had a fanny pack slung in 
front and wore a multicolored blouse, alpaca sweater, and 


black tennis shoes. Her black hair, streaked with gray, was 
bleached brown at the edges. There was something pecu- 
liar about her, but I didn’t give it much thought at the time. 

I should have guarded my spot better, for as soon as I 
stood up to stretch my legs the three women grabbed my 
spot. They stretched out, leaving no room for me to sit 
down. I was left standing in the middle of the jouncing 
truck. 


baskets of bananas, 
bags of fruit, stunned 
chickens, bound pigs, 
and whatever else they 
could drag along. 


Michael Baldwin has traveled extensively in Mexico and Central America, serving in the Peace Corps in Costa Rica 
after college and working as the Assistant Director for the Uruguayan American School in Montevideo for three 
years. He moved on to become the Director of a National Science Foundation in Laredo, Texas. Currently he is a 
professional educator, serving as the Elementary Science Specialist for the Brownsville Independent School 
District in Texas. He enjoys photography, hiking, paleontology, and running. 
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Maybe the other passengers knew 
we were heading up into the mountains. 
I didn’t. I was too irritated and annoyed 
by the women hogging my space. Sud- 
denly the temperature dropped and cold 
raindrops began to sting my face. In no 
time, I was freezing, my hands numb, 
my extra clothes and gear out of reach. 
With most of the others passengers 
hunkered down, I had no choice but to 
stand upright in short sleeves and tropi- 
cal pants, buffeted by the rain and wind. 

One thing galled me more than 
anything. Here I was, shielding from the 
rain and wind the woman in the cordu- 
roy pants, the most offensive of the three 
intruders who had stolen my spot. Oblivi- 
ous to my wrath, she slumbered away. 
My feet must had disturbed her, for ev- 
ery once ina while she would scowl and 
make little complaining noises. I scruti- 
nized her, trying to figure out what makes 
people like her so rude. 


She must be a 
witch! 


Suddenly it struck me—she was 
just like the witches or brujas that I 
knew from the Texas-Mexico border 
and the jungle regions of Costa Rica. 
Arrogant and self-centered, she had a 
knack for irritating everyone around 
her. With her odd dress and way of 
making others uncomfortable, she must 
be a witch! 


Yes, a witch! I'd figured her out. 
Somehow knowing this made it much 
easier to put up with the cold as we 
headed through the snow-covered 
passes. 

As we rolled along, I came up with 
more evidence to support my theory. 
For example, I watched her slip a long, 
tubular bottle from her purse. I thought 
it was medicine at first but then saw it 
contained feathers, metal objects, tiny 
figurines, and colored beads which 
rattled as she twirled it about and 
hummed a strange song. Everyone 
looked away, as if making eye contact 
might call down some misfortune. Her 
mysterious movements, the fear she 
instilled in others, pointed to witchery. 

About two hours out of Sorata, her 
friend sat up to look around. Quickly, I 
dropped down on the floor between 
them. They said nothing, but I could tell 
they were irritated. 

At a house by the road we stopped 
to buy peaches. Sorata is a peach-grow- 
ing area. We must be getting close. Im- 
mediately, the witch hopped up and, in a 
loud voice, demanded two pesos worth 
of peaches. “Que rico,” she proclaimed 
to one and all. But when she actually bit 
into one she changed her tune. Then she 
complained bitterly. They were hard and 
green. And they cost too much. Six 
peaches for two pesos? In La Paz, she 
protested, you got ten for that price. She 
refused to pay until she got two more. Of 
course everyone else paid two pesos for 
six peaches, even those who bought 
twenty or thirty peaches. 


As she 
finished eating 
each peach she 
bounced the pit 
off the head of 

an old man! 


Once on the road, she bit into her 
peach. “It’s soooo sweet,” she raved. To 
my surprise, she even offered me one. I 
accepted reluctantly and bit into the 
hard green fruit. Moments later she was 
hysterically laughing and badmouthing 
the peaches again. But of course that 
didn’t stop her from eating one after the 
other, complaining all the while. 

But now her rudeness reached new 
heights. As she finished eating each 
peach she bounced the pit off the head 
of an old man! Over and over again it 
went. She’d eat a peach, complain about 
it, and flip it towards the old man, 
bouncing it off his head. Anyone else 
would get diarrhea from eating one or 
two—she put away seven. I don’t know 
why the old man put up with it—a 
strange woman pegging him with peach 
pits. But he did. Maybe he, too, sensed 
something impious about this woman . 


Surrounded by 
passengers, 
their cheeks 
bulging with 
coca leaves 


After scarfing down the peaches, 
she turned on me with a stream of nosey 
questions that I didn’t feel like answer- 
ing. The less she knew about me the 
better. Even so, she managed to dig out 
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that I was a biologist and studied na- 
ture. I neatly deflected further queries 
by asking if she knew of any local plants 
used in medicine. She did, but stressed 
the importance of knowing which plants 
to use. As a matter of fact, many people 
used coca as a cure for some ailments. 
She herself had taken coca for a terrible 
stomachache ten years ago. She’d had 
no stomach problems since. What did I 
think of the American government’s 
efforts to eliminate coca growing in 
Bolivia, she wanted to know. Sur- 
rounded by passengers, their cheeks 
bulging with coca leaves, I replied 
cautiously....Coca leaves weren’t the 
problem. It was addiction to cocaine. It 
didn’t answer her question but confused 
her enough to drop the topic. 

When we parted in Sorata that 
evening, she asked me the time. Before 
I could answer she grabbed my wrist to 
read my watch— 9:35. Later in my ho- 
tel I thought about the events of the trip. 
I congratulated myself on escaping the 
witch. I’d come away with a good story. 
Better yet, no harm done. I checked my 
heavy-duty 100 meter digital watch to 
see if it was time for supper. The face 
was blank. The witch? No, probably the 
battery. A coincidence that it died just 
then. I replaced the battery and it’s work- 
ing fine. Not my travel alarm clock, 
however. It’s been losing two hours ev- 
ery day. The battery again? And the 
alarm clock in my apartment? It’s been 
flashing the wrong time ever since I got 
home. A power outage while I was away 
on my trip? Could be. Or are all my 
clocks cursed? Only time will tell. 


Are all my 
clocks cursed? 


vibes and trouble can only follow. When 
I am traveling I often bring small gifts 
and I am especially polite to all strang- 
ers, just in case. This time I was fortu- 
nate. I escaped with a sour peach and a 
little trouble telling time. 
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Only time will 
tell. 


Either way, one must always be- 
ware of “brujas”. Keeping a low profile 
is the best way to avoid the attention of 
eccentrics. Think positive at all times. 
Witches are attracted to malignant 
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INUEX TO AUVERTISERS 


Hotels, Lodging Tour Operators in the U.S. and U.K. 


Casa Sol 
Cusco Amazonico 


Explorama Lodges 


clea SE va Tour Operators in South America y A C U A M U R A FTI N G 


The spirit of the river 


La,Castellana America Tours 


Machu Picchu Pueblo Hotel 
Nifios Hotel 


Angermeyer’s Enchanted Expeditions .... 
Ecuadorian Alpine Institute 


*1, 2, 5 and 8 day trips 

* Kayak trips/hire 

* Customized Itineraries 

* Discount for SAEC members 


Www.yacuamu.com,ec 
Telefax: (593) (02) 236-844 


Orange Guest House Emeraie rarest 


Posada Del Inca Hotels Explorama 


Yachana Lodge Green World Adventure 


Yarina Lodge 


Inca Explorers 


; Manu Ecological Adventures 
Language Instruction Moggely Climbing 


Email: yacuamu @rafting.com.ec 


Baquedano E5-27 y J.L. Mera 


“fimazonas” Spanish School Native Life Quito - Ecuador 


Amauta Language School Notoura 

Bipo & Toni’s Academia de Espafiol Pantiacolla Tours 
Cristébel Colén Perol Chico 
fScuela de Espafiol “Simon Bolivar” 

Excel Language Center Rainforest Expeditions \ | 6 mb 6 r S | 
Galapagos Spanish School Rolf Wittmer . 
“Lo Lengua” Spanish School Sofari Ecuador 
Mundi Lingua Tierra Verde 
“Pichincha” Spanish School Tropic Ecological Adventures 


Publications, Maps, Videos Yacu Amu Rafting know at least a month in 
fies Punications Shes Serviens advance. Send a postcard, 


Footprints Handbooks Amerispan Discount Card 
Rapa Nui Journal Blankets Int’! 
Transitions Abroad 


WHITE WATERINECUADOR 


If you move, let your Club 


give us a call, or drop us a 
message through email 


at:explorer@samexplo.org 


* Free Salsa and Cooking lesson 
*One outdoor activity per week 


* Free Internet access 


* No inscription fees 


Prices per hour: 


: o 

Kicanmsyveun Spanish School .:. »-ss 
Tel:$06 508 Fax:222 964 30- 79=$3,75 
www.southtravel.com 80- 9 $3.50 
eamail: ccolon@southtravel,com Quito-Ecuador-Sudamérica 100 - 140 $ 3,25 


Dd 
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ECUADOR INFORMATION 


mWe offer a AdicionalServices sgaaaa 
aera Gates come, see, 
and stay with us 


special rates for SAEC-members 


e-mail: info@mundilingua.com / http: //www.mundilingua.com 


WHAT D0 YOU WANT 
TO CLIMB TODAY? 


ZN | Ecuadorian Alpine Institute ry io 


Your local climbing professionals 


in ee 


S\UNGLE. 
ADVENTURI 


Biological reserve located 
after a five hour boat trip 
from Coca in the Napo river. 
Yuturi is surrounded by an 
impressive primary terra firme 
forest, with over 400 species 
of birds. 

Yuturi is considered as one 
of the major birdwatching 
sites of the ecuadorian jungle. 


Pre 


SOOO OCOCOCOC OOOO cocooLee$ 
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ECUADOR INFORMATION 


{A LENGUA 


One-to-One 
Spanish School 


STUDY WITH US FOR ONE HOUR, 
ONE WEEK OR ONE YEAR 
Intensive, individual classes 
For beginners to advanced 
Flexible schedules 
University trained teachers 
Official Diplomas 
Can arrange voluntary work 
Live with local families (three meals 
and laundry). 
Help with student visas 
Practice outside of the classroom, 
in a market, museum or small village. 
School in Puerto Lépez (the coast) 
e Free E-mail service 
SAEC members receive 10% discount 


Colon 1001 & Juan Leon Mera 8th floor 
P.O. Box 17-07-9519 Quito - Ecuador 
Phone/Fax ++593 2 501271 
E-mail: lalengua@hoy.net 
Internet: www.la-lengua.com 


Some schools seem good 


Some schools are good 
See the difference and 
Experience the best at 


GALAPAGOS SPANISH SCHOOL 


258 Amazonas Av. & J. Washington 2" Floor 
Phone + Fax: 00593 2 507164 / 565213 / 507315 
Internet http/jwww.galapagos.edu.ec E-mail: info@galapagos.edu.ec 


ACADEMIA SUPERIOR 


DE ESPANOL 
SIMON BOLIVAR 


Offer individual Spanish 


lessons with very experienced 


teachers. 

Trips every weekend, free 
internet, free salsa lessons, 
free cooking lessons and 
culture/history lessons. 


Our school is highly 
recomended by members of 
the South American 
Explorers. 


Visit us at 
Leonidas Plaza 353 y Roca 
phone/fax: (593-2-504977) 

Quito - Ecuador 


www.simon-bolivar.com 


P.O. Box: 1703744 Quito - Ecuador 
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FOR THE ADVENTURE OFA 
LIFETIME 


Journey into the Ecuatorial rainforest 
of eastern Ecuador, and explore the 
diversity of this enchanted world a 

biological treasure chest, homé to an 
incredible array of plants, animals, 

insects, and birds, many of them not 
yet classifiet 


FOR SAEC MEMBERS - 15% 


Amazonas Av. N2429 and J. Pinto 
Telf. (593) 02 541 278 
Telefax (593) 02 541 543 
www. emeraldexpeditions.com 
E-mail: emerald @ecuanex.net.ec 


Quito - Ecuador 
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ECUAUQOR INFORMATION 


RECOMMENDE 


TER? 


D IN ECUADOR 


URITE IN THE f 


> ee 
Hts ‘a a “ - ba at = 
“Dear Native Lite 
Thank you for the true wilderness experience. We will certainly refer any inquiries 


Ecuador to you. Your guides are top quality. We hope to return to Ecuador 
tours 


Another jungle 
in tt >) / 
appreciate re 


www.native-life,com 
Ecuador: Foch £4-167 and Amazonas Ave., Quito. § 


tipo ttoni's 


ACADEMIA DE ESPANOL 


Best quality at low prices 
Carri6n E8-183 y Leonidas Plaza 
P.O.BOX 17 — 12 -587 Ecological reserve on the south bank 
e-mail: bipo@iprolink.ch ; of the Napo river. Is located one hour 
bipo@pi.pro.ec : boat trip from Coca. Yarina is an exellent 
Tel. ++593 2 556 614 INFORMATION AND RESERVATIONS: Dirding area with much varzea and terra 
Fax: ++593 2 547 090 an Amazonas Not 236 y Glen... _ firme forest plus and area of secondary 
Quito - Ecuador Det a een forest, characterized by such a variety 
iurilo and abundance of plants and wildlife. 
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AMAZONAS 


Thinking about learning Spanish? 
Come to Ecuador 
and get the highest academic standards 
and professional teaching staff 


* One to one and small group classes 

” Flexible schedules and reasonable rates 

* Study in our “Jungle Branch” and enjoy the Amazon 
* Special discounts for SAEC members 

* Licensed by the Ecuadorian Ministry of Education 

“ Experienced Ecuadorian host families 


“AMAZONAS” SPANISH SCHOOL 


718 Jorge Washington and Amazonas Ave., Building Rocafuerte, 2nd. & 3rd, floor 
Phone & fax: (593- 2) 504654, Phone: 527509 P.O . Box 17-21-1245 Quito - Ecuador 
www.ecua.net.ec/amazonas E-mail: amazonas @pi.pro.ec 


oa “Discover the incredible world that is 
TURISMO 


ia. 


TRAVEL AGENCY AND TOUR OPERATOR Ecuador & Galapagos Islands” 


YATCH TIP TOP fl - YATCH TIP TOP im 


Sail in our Yachts Tip Top II & Ill. Explore the Amazon sleeping in a charming jungle lodge, trek 
through andean highlands with their snow capped volcanoes and visit country farmers, see hundreds 
of bird species with our professional guides, visit a working hacienda or an indigenous market. 


Mariscal Foch E7-81 y Diego de Almagro 
Phone: (593-2) 526-938 / 507-282 / 568-014 / Mobile: 09-856597. Fax: (593-2) 228-520 / 448-173 
E-mail: rwittmer@tiptop.com,ec 
Web poge: www. roifwittmertiptoptours.com 
P.O. Box: 17 - 07 - 8989. 
Quito - Ecuador 


LOI www.Moggely.com 


i ys 


Biking-Horse Riding-Rafting-Paragliding-Jungle-Galapagos 
oaquin Pinto E4-255 y Amazonas Quito Telf. (02) 554 984 
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ECUAGOR INFORMATION 


The Orange Guest « YACHANA LODGE 


4). 
FAS ...a place for learning 
House “7 ECUADORIAN AMAZON 


CHARMING BED & BREAKFAST Yachana Lodge, overlooking the beautiful Napo river in the Ecuadorian 
Amazon, invites you to experience the unique culture and natural splendor 
of the rain forest. Promoting responsible Eco-tourism. 4 & 5 day trips 


Phones: (5932) 237278 or 237133 
E-mail: info@yachana.com 
+ SLEEPS UP TO 18 GUESTS Web site: www.yachana.com 


¢ IN THE HEART OF MODERN QUITO 
* 8 ROOMS WITH PRIVATE BATH 


¢ COMFORTABLE BEDS 


Foch 726 y Av. Amazonas 
P.O. Box: 17-1200599 
Fax: 593-2-569956 
Ph: 593-2-569960 / 221305 
E-mail: 
angermeyer@accessinter.net 
Web Site: 


http://jwww.angermeyer.com We are owners of the first class 
Quito - Ecuador Fragata Yacht 


ESTUDIO DE ESPANOL 
“PICHINCHA" 


The quickest and best way to learn Spanish...! = A : 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION: ONE-TO-ONE = special discount |! 1!!! 


* Instruction Includes grammar, idiomatic expressions and conversation. Telfs: (593-2) 509610 / 5$7261/ 09733821 
* Study up to 7 hours a day; 5 days a week. Flexible schedule, Official Diploms. E-mail: yfragata@uio.satnet.net 
* Excursions to museums, markets and volcanoes. Visit our website at : 
* We can provide lodging In homes of carefully selected families (meals included), http “fp e 
; Calle Andrés Xaura N° 182, between Lizardo Garcia y Foch -yachtfragata.com 


17-03-00936 

MMte@uio.satnet.net AND odmin@pichinch.ecx.ec Bera vende 
(5932) 601-689 or 528-051 

(5932) 452-891 or 528-051 

hitpy/www.qni.comy~mi/pichinch.himls#PiCHINCHA TRAVEL AGENCY 


Quito - Ecuador Quito - E , 
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SOME SPECIES WATCH THE FOREST 
PROM A DIFFERENT PERSPECTIVE 


Unique tours for groups and individuals 
TREKKING IN THE ANDES - HORSE-BACK RIDING EXPEDITIONS 
Our Adare: JUNGLE TRIPS - ECOLOGIC - MYSTIC AND CULTURAL TOURS 


Suecia Steet #339 Fixed departure dates: Inca Trail to Machupicchu, Mt Ausangate 
Plaza de Armas Vilcanota Mountain Range, Vilcabamba, Choquequiraw 


Fax: (51) 84-243736 and Mt. Salkantay. 
mek coger risa Day tours: in Cusco - Puno - Lima- Nazca - Arequipa. 
e-mail: dolocal@hotmail.com Weekly departure to MANU Biosphere Reserve 9D/8N , 7D/6N. 
Chaco eR orerscom Packages designed to accomodate to differant levels of physical abilities. 
SAEC Member Discounts. A UNIQUE SPECIES OF ECOTOUR 


. (303) 838-9412 WWW.PERUNATURE.COM 


KOCHU 


MACHU PICCHU 
PUEBLO HOTEL 


HOTEL \} Since 1991 


aa gs i y\ \ CLOUD-FOREST GARDENS 


AT THE FOOT OF THE ANDES 


* toe in cite tatoboy: the nicest All different hillside vilage-like casitas Hotel. 62 
= touristic area. comfortable rooms. Fine handicraft setting, 2 large 


* Comfortable as a great hotel. riverfront restaurants, Splendid view. Outdoor 


terraces. Choice intemational cuisine. Spring water 
* Personal and qualified attention. swimming pool. Bird-watching. A140 species Orchid 


Trail. Botanical garden, Campsite with toilets and 
We honor all major credit cards. hot-water shite Next to neh train station & 
helicopters arrival. 
\e USC © AMAZONICO 
CUSCO AMAZONICO 
EN PUEBLO HOTEL 
. Since 1976 


AMAZONIAN 
RAINFOREST 
ADVENTURE 


ULTRAVIOLET 


IN SOUTH 25,000-acre primary forest private Ecological Reserve. 
Field Research Station; 15 km from Puerto Maldonado 
AMERICA? down the Madre de Dios River. 43 comfortable 2-bed 
If you have knowledge native-made bungalows. Private bath, Porch, 
. “ ito netting. Filtered water. Fine 
of or have experienced severely # | Neammock®: mosautlo neiing. Titer 
- Daily fet flights-30 minutes from Cusco eB food. Full board, Reliable English-guided forest tours 
- Wildlife, Birdwatching, Photo Safaris sunburned skin or sore eyesg | and cruises. Checklist of flora & fauna, 


Bookings: Peruvian Safaris $.A. . 
te Alcanfores 459, Miraflores, Lima please contact: MAIN OFFICE 


Tel:4-47-8888 Fax: 2-418427 Jim Scanion, 199 Canal Street #8, Jr. Andalucia 174 - Lima 18 - Peru 

CUSCO: Plateros 365 San Rafael, CA 94901 TEL: (51 1) 422 65 74 - FAX: (51 1) 422 4701 

Tel: 4-235342 . e-mail: reservas@inkaterra.com.pe 
E-MAIL:Safaris@amauta.rep.net.pe jscanlon@linex.com http://www. inkaterra.com.pe 
WEB: http://peruviansafaris.com leave msg 415-485-0540 i 


PLERLO HOTEL 
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» ] ? 
<@ What is a50 Kg rat 


neta Why do palm trees walk? 
al } 


How drunk can a sloth get? 


a 
If you want to know the answers, 
and experience the wonders of the unspoilt 
tropical rainforest of 


MANU NATIONAL PARK 


Contact us at PANTIAGBLLA we specialize 
in expeditions to Manu, providing a knowledgable, 
professional service, within everyones budget. 


Look also at this: 
10% discount for SAEC members on Manu tours 
special trips for BIRDWATCHERS 
TAILOR MADE TRIPS for you anywhere in Peri 


Calle Plateros 360, Cusco, Pert, Tel. 51 84 238323 Fax 51 84 252696 
e-mail: pantiac@mail.cosapidata.com.pe 
website:www.pantiacolla.com 


RIDE HIGH IN THE PERUVIAN ANDES! 


* Experience the unique Peruvian Paso way of riding 
* Relax in our beautiful guest cottages nestied in the Sacred Valley 
* Close to Incan ruins, local markets and Machu Picchu 
* Trips from 1 day to 12 days, all levels 
* We speak Dutch, German, English, French and Spanish 
*10% discount for SAE members 


Dutch owners Eddie and Marge look forward to welcoming you to their home soon. 


Call (51 84) 624 475 or email Perolc@terra.com www.perolchico.com 
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ECOLOGICAL ADVENTURES 


ea es ed 


PLATEROS ST. 356 - CUSCO - PERU 

PHONE-FAX +51— 84 - 225562 
PHONE +51— 84 - 261640 
Manuadventures @computextos.com.pe 


Web site: http:/www,cbe.org.pe/manu/ 
JUNGLE SPECIALISTS mi earn 


Come with us for a nature experience that you will never forget... 
With our 20 years of experience operating the Manu National Park and as 
leaders in the market, we can offer you a program that will exceed your 
expectations...we have weekly fixed departure dates all year around 
(Sundays by bus, Tuesdays by plane) and custom made trips for birdwatchers 


with specialized bilingual guides. 
10‘, DISCOUNT POR SAE \IEMBERS 


Q ente 


Aduentune thips 


Hiking the Inca Trail? Auzunga 


We have trips for all levels of ability. Our guides speak English and Spanish. 


Come with us for an adventure of a lifetime! 
Discount for SAE members 
Call (51 84) 247836 or email gente@pol.com.pe 


CASA DE LA SERENIDAD 
Shamanic Therapy Center 


Andean Cosmology * Metaphysical tours to Powerplaces * Spiritual growth 
Overnight accommodations available 
Native-American medicine wheel 
Hypnotherapy and Regression 
Therapeutic massage 
Guided meditation 
REIKI! incl. distant healing 


Coca leaf readings 


Despacho ceremonies 
Medicinal plant ceremonies 
Herbal medicine 
Flowerbaths 
Lilo Ceoyllor and Mario Shaman “El Puma 
296A Tanda Pata, San Blas, Cusco, Peru Tel 00 51 84 222 851 
or email liloselven@hotmail.com 
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te? Vileabamba? 


Private and group lessons 
Professional and Survival Spanis 
Guest family or school 


accommodation 
Sacred Valley school 
Volunteer Work Program 


AMAUTA 


Calle Suecia 480 
PO box 1164, Cusco,Peru 
Tel 51 84 262345 
Email: 
amautaa@mail.cosapidata.com.pe 


NINOS HOTEL, 
CUSCO 


Beautiful hotel set in own 
courtyard, 5 minutes walk 
from Plaza. Hot water all 
day. Clean, comfortable and 
secure. Dutch owners. 
All proceeds go towards 
helping Cusco’ s street 
children. 
We will give you a tale to 


seeeeeee 


Tel: (51-84) 231 424 or 
email us on: 


Ninos@correo.dnet.com.pe 
9 Calle Melog 442, Cusco | 
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The SAE 
HISTORICAL 
VIDED 
SERIES 


San Antonio Abad 
HOTEL 


me we & 


Special rates for SAEC members 
SWB US$ 45.00 / DWB US$ 55.00 
Free pick up service from the airport. 


Taxes and buffet breakfast included. 


25 comfortable rooms with: 
Phone, Private Bath, Security Box, Cable TV. 


For more information on services visit our home page 
Ramon Riboyro #301, San Antonio, Miraflores LIMA - PERU 
Phone:(51-1)447-6766 / (51-1)444-5475 Fax: (51-1)446-4208 
E-Mail: gler@amauta rep net.pe 
hitp /Avww.ascinsa.com/SANANTONIOABAD 


g rar a 


CUSCO, PERU, SOUTH AMERICA 
MACHUPICCHU included 


CENTRO DE IDIOMAS EXCEL 
Cruz Verde 336 - Cusco 


Phone: (51-84)235298 Fax: (51-84)232272 
E-mail: esl-exi@qenqo.rcp.net.pe 
http://www.rcp.net.pe/excel 


by Michael Ryan 


To get the South American Explorers Video Collection underway, I got a few 
film-to-tape transfers made from my exensive 16mm film collection of historical 
documentaries about Latin America. The following films are available only through 
the SAE and are so unique that most members would find them interesting. 

I would like to continue making available at least one or two historical docu- 
mentary films about the Andean countries. I hope that my efforts are considered a 
contribution to the goals of the SAE as a whole. There is not much profit to be 
made in this sort of thing, but I do take pride in being able to do it. 

Here are the first three videos in the SAE Historical Collection. To order, call 
800-274-0568 or see the order form on page 63. 


Rough Road to Panama, Rugged Road 
to Cape Horn: The Sullivan C. 
Richardson Pan American Highway 
Expedition, 1940-1941 

A two part 60-minute video made 
from the rare documentary, filmed in 
color on Kodachrome, of the first 
successful attempt to drive an automo- 
bile from the United States to the tip 
of South America. Sullivan C. 
Richardson and two companions 
explore the route that would eventu- 
ally become the Pan American 
Highway. 

$15.95, Item #604 


Wheels Across the Andes: The Armand 
Denis Expedition 

A classic documentary account of 
1940’s South American exploration. 
Partly sponsored by the Chrysler 
Corp. to show the durability of their 
trucks, the Armand Denis expedition 
fords rivers and climbs mountains 
throughout Ecuador and Peru. Their 
final destination: Bolivia, where they 
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film local festivals and conduct high- 
altitude research in human physiology. 
30 minutes. 

$15.95, Item #602 


The Bridge and This Is Ecuador 
Everything you ever wanted to know 
about the development of air transpor- 
tation in South America but were 
afraid to ask. Two short black and 
white films portray South America 
during the World War II era. Willard 
Van Dyke’s classic 1944 documentary, 
The Bridge, explains South America’s 
potential for economic growth and 
takes a closer look at the development 
of air transportation on the continent. 
This is Ecuador, filmed in 1942 for 
the United States Office for Inter- 
American Affairs, highlights the 
nation’s strategic importance as an 
American ally. 45 minutes. 

$15.95, Item #603 


a 
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Rabies 
Dr. Joseph Breault 


Q: Should I get rabies shots before I go 
to South America? 


A: Consider getting the rabies vaccine if: 


1. Due to the nature of your travel, you 
will be in contact with wild or domestic 
animals. This includes anything from jog- 
ging or cycling to volunteering at a wild- 
life clinic or supervising a field study. If 
80, you are more likely to be bitten by a 
rabid animal than the average traveler. 
Spelunkers and other cave explorers 
should definitely get the rabies vaccina- 
tion because you can get rabies from 
aerosolized bat secretions. 


2. You are traveling to remote areas—it 
may be very difficult to get timely medical 
care in isolated areas if you are bitten. 


3. You are staying in an underdeveloped 
area for longer than two months, because 
your risk for exposure to bites will be ex- 
ponentially higher. 


4. You are traveling in areas where ra- 
bies cases are high. 


Reliable information about rabies in 
South America is difficult to come by. 
The World Health Organization has a 
website with human rabies deaths in 
various countries through 1997 at 
www.who.int/emc/diseases/z00/ 
PAHO_data/pahoindex.htm. 
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Human Rabies Deaths 


Country 1996 1997 


United States a 
Ecuador 65 
Peru 19 
Andean Area 94 
Brazil 25 


Keep in mind that the number of rabies 
deaths in most countries outside the 
US are probably underreported. 


Q: Let’s say I’m bitten when I get to Ec- 
uador. What should I do? 


A: If the animal seems normal, the bite 
was not completely unprovoked, and the 
animal can be confined for 10 days to 
insure it does not develop rabies symp- 
toms, then you may not need rabies 
shots. However, if the animal that bit you 
is wild or acts abnormally, then it should 
be killed and have its brain tested for 
rabies in a local lab. If the animal has 
escaped, or if you’re nowhere near a lab 
that can test for rabies, get rabies shots. 
Rabies is a serious problem in underde- 
veloped countries and there may not be 
accurate surveillance data, so presume 
the worst after a bite. The ideal situation 
where a friendly but provoked dog bites 
you is not likely in your travels. Even 
more unlikely is the possibility that you 
can monitor the animal for 10 days fol- 
lowing the attack. Consult a local public 
health official or doctor in the area for 
advice. Don’t delay treatment until clini- 
cal symptoms appear—by that time the 
possibilities for recovery are slim. It’s 
better to be safe rather than sorry. There 
is no treatment for rabies, other than the 
post-exposure treatment injections dis- 
cussed below which need to be given 
ASAP. (Also wash the wound thoroughly 
with soap and water. Use a straw to flush 


soapy water into deep bites.) The incu- 
bation period for rabies ranges from 10 
days to over a year and averages 30 to 
50 days. With multiple bites, or with bites 
on the head, neck and trunk, it can be 
less than 10 days. It is far better to take 
a few days to get to a major medical cen- 
ter that has the right rabies shots than 
to be inappropriately treated in a remote 
area. 


Q: What does a rabies vaccination cost? 


A It is expensive. The cost depends on 
which approach you take. The safest ap- 
proach should be used in higher risk situ- 
ations. You get three shots of the vaccine 
(acceptable choices are HDCV = human 
diploid cell vaccine; PCEC=purified chick 
embryo cell vaccine; RVA=rabies vaccine 
absorbed) on days 1,7 and 21 or 28. This 
is called pre-exposure prophylaxis (PEP). 
Costs may vary from place to place, but 
prices can be from $152 to 188 per shot 
plus the cost of the initial office visit, 
which might range from $25 to $65. Ifa 
potentially rabid animal then bites you 
overseas, you should get two additional 
vaccine shots to be fully protected. The 
total cost for the five shots comes to 
about $760 to $940 plus the cost of of- 
fice visits. 


The approach for lower risk situations 
is not to get any precautionary shots 
(PEP). However, if a potentially rabid 
animal bites you, you would need 6 shots. 
You need the rabies immune globulin 
(RIG) shot immediately, which costs 
about $775 to $848 for a 10 ml average 
dose. On following days you get 5 vaccine 
shots (HDCV or PCEC or RVA) with the 
prices noted above. Thus the total is about 
$1535 to $1788 plus office visit costs for 
treating a rabid bite when no PEP was 
given. 


Q: Are booster shots needed? 


A: Yes. For situations where you travel 
frequently in high-risk areas, you may 
need a booster shot every 2 years after 
your PEP 3-shot series. Because 6% of 
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people have reactions to boosters, get a 
rabies titer blood test to see if you need 
one. The cost of the blood test is about 
$45.25 ($265 for the lab test, $10 for blood 
drawing charge, and $10.25 handling for 
a, send-out lab). 


Q: Do the shots hurt? 


A: No. Current vaccines are relatively 
painless and are given in your arm, like 
a flu shot. 


Q: How can I save money on rabies vac- 
cine? 


A: Call a few places to see where the 
total price will be cheapest. Contact the 
local public health department and uni- 
versity health centers, as they may have 
less expensive sources or a free clinic 
for rabies protection with at-cost vaccine 
programs. Second, the 3-shot PEP series 
can be done intradermally (ID) using 
the HDCV. All of the shots dis- 
cussed above are intramus- 
cular (IM) shots; the dose 

is 1.0 ml IM. The ID 
shot uses only one- 
tenth as much, or 


0.1 ml ID. Still, the ID dose is often more 
than half the cost of the IM dose (see 
http://www.alapubhealth. org/epidemi- 
ology/sources.htm for manufactures 
and wholesale pricing). Since most 
places do not use much HDCV, and they 
must carry the IM for post exposure 
treatment, the ID form may not be car- 
ried. One local clinic here in New Orleans 
carried the ID and charged $96 per dose. 
This would bring the 3-dose PEP injection 
cost down to $288. This form can also be 
used for booster shots if needed. Third, you 
can save money by going through your 


' family doctor. He or she will not have the 


rabies vaccine in their office. But if you 
have done your homework about the 
cheapest place in your city to get it, then 
your family doctor can write a prescrip- 
tion for it, saving you doctor visit costs at 
the travel or infectious disease clinics that 
stock the vaccine, 


Q: What about drug interactions? 


A: If using the ID route, you must fin- 
ish the PEP at least 3 weeks before start- 
ing chloroquine. Many would say 
mefloquine also, though evidence is lack- 
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ing on this. Since chloroquine to prevent 
malaria prophylaxis is taken 2 to 3 
weeks before you leave, you should start 
the rabies vaccine ID shots more than 2 
months before you travel. Many travel- 
ers do not plan months ahead for vac- 
cines, so the IM route can be used with- 
out regard to when chloroquine is 
started. 


Q: If I choose to get treatment only if 
bitten, with no preliminary vaccine 
shots, how do I get the shots I need in 
South America? 


A: One disadvantage of using the post- 
exposure treatment as the sole form of 
vaccination is that approved vaccines 
(HDCV or PCEC or RVA) and RIG may 
not be available in some countries. Ma- 
jor medical centers in the largest cities 
will often either have the correct shots 
or can get them within a day or so—but 
this may be quite expensive. Substitutes 
for approved vaccine (duck embryo, rat 
or mouse brain vaccines) or for RIG 
(equine antirabies serum or ARS) are not 
recommended. Instead, if there is any 
question, call the near- 
est American consulate, 
the Department of State 
), Citizens Emergency 
y Center (202-647-5225 
days, 202-634-3600 after 
hours) or the CDC (404- 
639-3311 days, 404-639- 
2888 nights and week- 
ends) for emergency tele- 
phone advice. You may 
have to be evacuated to a 
major medical center if 
you're bitten. 


Q: Where can I find 
more information? 


A: In addition to the websites and phone 
numbers listed above, see http:// 
www.cdc.gov/ncidod/dvrd/rabies/ 
Prevention&Control/ACIP/ 
ACIP99.htm and http://www.cdc.gov/ 


4 \\\\ meidod/dvrd/rabies/. , 
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CLUB NEWS 


QUITO 
CLUB 


The rains of April have come and gone. 
The mudslides have been cleared away 
and the sun has come out over the moun- 
tains. Pods of humpback whales frolic off 
the Pacific Coast. 


Ecuador continues to grapple with the 
switchover to its new national cur- 
rency—the U.S. dollar. Guayaquil and 
Quito elected new mayors, but otherwise 
all is pretty quiet on the Ecuadorean 
front. Even Guagua Pichincha has settled 
down as it slowly builds its eighth dome. 
Tungurahua erupts regularly near 
Bafios, but this has not prevented 
townsfolk from returning to their homes 
despite the orange alert. 


With the predicted strikes over, the 
government's austerity measures never 
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materialized despite sharp price in- 
creases in gas and other commodities. 
The price of gas more than doubled. The 
government did raise salaries for pro- 
fessionals and government workers to 
offset the rising cost of living. A settle- 
ment was negotiated with teachers and 
hospital workers who did strike. Both 
groups are back at work. The economic 
outlook is brighter but full recovery will 
be long in coming. Many Ecuadorians 
continue to look for work outside of the 
country, so much so that the Immigra- 
tion office is out of passports. 


The economic picture aside, Ecuador 
avenged its loss to Paraguay in the World 
Cup qualifiers by subsequently beating 
Peru. 


On the Club front, Diana is stepping 
down as Quito clubhouse manager some- 
time in August. She will, however, stay 
on as Regional Manager to coordinate 
relations between the Clubhouses. She 
can be reached at the Casa Mojanda 
near Otavalo. Boz, former Cusco Club 
Co-Manager, will be taking over for 
Diana, and Alicia will continue on as 
Assistant Manager. Caz will work in 
Quito as a part-time volunteer. 


Long-time staff member Linette has 
gone north. She is happily employed as 
a “Latin American Expert” in Oakland, 
CA, where she is reported to be pulling 
down a salary greater than that of the 
entire Quito Club staff combined. Simon 
is back in Quito, while Eddie is legally 
beholden to a local girl, having tied the 
knot on July 15th. Roc photographed 
the event, and all bets are that next time 
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he will be the groom, not the photogra- 
pher. 


Club projects are thriving. The Volunteer 
Resources Desk (VRD) is rapidly expand- 
ing with the addition of ever more NGO’s, 
volunteer positions, project evaluations, 
etc. We’re also swimming in wonderful 
trip reports. Members, keep it up! The 
Club’s popular slide shows and talks have 
included presentations on Ecuadorian 
weaving and Pasochoa. Club members 
and friends also enjoyed hearing two 
Norwegian daredevils recount their ex- 
ploits in Antarctica and above the Arctic 
circle. The “Walkabouts” group has taken 
several moderate excursions. What else? 
Oh yes, we finally networked two of the 
Club’s three computers and, ever mind- 
ful that cleanliness is next to godliness, 
we cleaned up the bodega. Which brings 
to mind that members who've left their 
gear and such beyond the allotted time 
should get in touch with the Club. 


Thanks to all those thoughtful members 
who generously hand-carried books and 
coffee. Thanks also to Russell, the volun- 
teer carpenter for the La Tola project. He 
has returned to the U.S., but his bed- 
making project lives on. Diana’s hubby, 
Wayne, is teaching the La Tola kids to 
make high-quality cigar boxes. Finally, 
our gratitude and warmest thanks to 
Steve Urban, Robert Beach, Clare 
Trimbun, the Bradbury’s, Steve 
Dushan, the Lidner’s and the Selin’s 
for their generous donations to the La 
Tola project. (For more info on La Tola, 
see next page.) 


—Diana 
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La Tola: tos nittos Migrantes 


by Diana Morris, Quito Clubhouse 
explorer@saec.org.ec 


La Tola was founded over 20 years ago in Quito, Ecuador by 
Salesian brothers. It provides shelter for over 400 homeless children 
and adults. La Tola also runs a program for orphaned and abused 
boys ages 5 to 17. 


In Issue 60 of the South American Explorer, we reported that SAE 
volunteer Russell helped launch the “Beds for La Tola” project. He taught 
five youths from La Tola to build bunk beds for the children staying at 
the shelter. To date, the kids have four new beds to sleep on, which they 
made themselves. Thanks to your donations, we’ ve purchased enough 
lumber and tools to make four more bunk beds and to pay a stipend to 
the boys for their work. Unfortunately, Russell had to return to the United 
States, but he launched an excellent project! If you’re a carpenter who 
can continue Russell’s work and volunteer time for “Beds for La Tola”’, 
please contact the Quito clubhouse at explorer @saec.org.ec. 

The SAE is assisting a new group at La Tola—young girls who beg 
for food and money on the streets of Quito. We’ve set up an evening 
program to teach arts and crafts, very basic reading and writing, and 
personal hygiene. For this project, we’d appreciate any new and used 
classroom supplies. Also, if you have any spare time while you’re in 
Quito, we always need volunteer teachers for this group. 

The Casa Mojanda in Otovalo hosted the boys from La Tola for a 
weekend last month. They spent time hiking, helping in the garden, horse- 
back riding, and enjoying the fresh air. We hope to continue these monthly 
weekend activities and appreciate any support you can offer. Please con- 
tact Eddie at the Quito clubhouse for more information. 

Thank you the members who have e-mailed us about volunteering 
at La Tola. It’s been very busy in the Quito office, but hopefully we’ve 
replied to each and every one of you! Please keep in mind that volun- 
teering will allow you to work for an organization that might actually 
need you rather than one that can pay you. La Tola is not in a position to 
offer room or board in exchange for your help but needs volunteer help 
to keep the children’s projects running. Do be honest with yourself about 
why you want to volunteer, and be realistic about what you think you 
might accomplish. 

A very special thank you to all of you who have given second- 
hand clothing, toys in good condition, finanical support, and volunteer help. 
We especially appreciate the generous donations from members Steve Ur- 
ban, Robert Beach, Clare Trimbun, the Bradbury’s, Steve Dushan, the 
Lidner’s, and the Selin’s. As Ecuador’s economy worsens, the services of 
organizations like La Tola are desperately needed. If you’re planning to 
visit Quito and have room in your luggage, donations of shoes and clothes 
for kids ages 5 to 12 are appreciated! 

In the next issue of the SAE, we’ ll tell you our plans for Christmas at 
La Tola. It’s months ahead, but we’re already planning our fourth annual 
dinner for the thousand homeless people at the shelter and a party with 
gifts for the boys. Stay tuned! 


Donations for La Tola can be sent care of the SAE Ithaca office, 
126 Indian Creek Road, Ithaca, NY 14850. 
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CUSCO CLUB 


And so we made it. One whole year of Cusco 
beingness. Was it tough? Hard? Downright 
stressful? Yep, you bet. We juggled the books, 
cooked the books, went without food, thought 
of eating the pets... . it is too grim to go on. 


We’ve weathered the hard times and the bit- 
ter winds of an Andean winter. But spring is 
just around the corner, that wonderful season 
when the lovable Andean guinea pig (cuy) sal- 
lies forth from its cozy burrow and looks around 
for a mate. Soon the hills will resound to the 
glorious mating call of this endearing rodent. 
To the peoples of the high mountains, the cuy 
symbolizes rebirth. And of course, to our club- 
house in Cusco, the cuy means birth and con- 
tinued life. 


Our gratitude to all our members who joined 
the Sacred Order of the Cuy. Without you there 
would be no Cusco Clubhouse. We now need a 
few more members with your vision, your 
greatness of heart, your nobility. 


But some of you are not yet Cuy. Fear not, it 
is not too late. Cuydom can be yours. 


The Sacred Order of the Cuy is a secret soci- 
ety of members who loyally banded together 
to found the Cusco Clubhouse. Only members 
of the Order get to flash the one-and-only cuy 
membership card (with the bite mark in one 
corner), receive their own copy of the haunt- 
ing legend of the cuy, learn the secret cuy 
handshake and sign of the cuy, and are known 
now, and forever more, as founders of the 
Cusco Clubhouse. 


For a mere $50, or a slightly-more-than-mere 
$500, or a much-more-than-mere $1,000, you 
can bring credit upon yourself, your family, 
and heirs throughout eternity. The time to get 
your name on the plaque of honor is now. For 
more information on how you can belong to 
the Sacred Order of the Cuy, see our webpage 
at www.samexplo.org. 


Remember to show your cuy card when you 
get to Cusco. Only members of the Sacred 
Order get to view the golden reliquary—the 
final resting place of the Sacred Cuy. 
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Thanks to the cuy, we have survived yet 
another Inti Raymi. One more Corpus 
Christ was celebrated, in all its glorious 
splendor. And the imperial capital of 
Cusco continues to attract travelers 
from around the world to its mystical 
heights. It’s all heree—mountains, ruins, 
nightlife, hot springs, hikes, waterfalls. 


oy 


The book exchange and library are thriv- 
ing. We are overflowing with chocolate 
chips for our club cookies. Trip reports 
are getting better all the time. All this 
we owe to the goodness of our many 
thoughtful members, Special thanks goes 
to founding member Ken Wright who 
keeps us stocked with Machu Picchu 
maps. Don’t forget to reserve one or more 
of Ken Wright’s magnificent 2001 Inca 
Empire calendar that celebrates Incan 
engineering triumphs. It will be available 
at the Cusco Clubhouse starting in Sep- 
tember. Our boundless gratitude goes out 
to Cusco Clubhouse founding member 
Ralph Kopp, who keeps us stocked with 
great paperback books. 


Boz and Caz are soon to be on the move. 
No, not leaving the SAE, but returning 
to Quito. Boz will take over from Diana 
as club manager. (Note: some of the 
chocolate, coffee, and other goodies 
should be forwarded to Quito!) 


Our wonderful Cathy continues com- 
piling her list of restaurants, hostals, 
outfitters, etc. offering discounts to 
club members. And Isabel will still be 
found in the kitchen conjuring up de- 
lectable Andean dishes and new cake 
creations. We don’t know what we 
would have done without Dutchies 
Hendrik and Myrte, both fabulous vol- 
unteers. 


—Boz and Caz 
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LIMA CLUB 


Livin’ The 
Lima Loca!! 


Surf’s up here in Lima—but not at the 
Lima Clubhouse. The tidal wave of staff- 
ers has ebbed. Currently, there are only 
3 of us here, unlike in April and May 
when volunteers inundated the Club, 
nine in all. We started out with Janice, 
Tim, and Cecilie. Andy, Janice’s brother, 
showed up in March. Tom Germanic 
(owner of Café de Guias in Chachapoyas) 
followed. He slept on our couch and vol- 
unteered while waiting for his Peruvian 
papers. Then came Erica Fulker, who 
bunked down on the other couch. At this 
point Ian returned from a two month 
trip. Irked to find all the couches taken, 
he opted for a berth at Bruno’s. Bruno, 
with his upper crust French tastes, re- 
fused to even look at the Club’s couches. 
Nor did Ali, who claimed they were too 
straight for his liking. 


Once started, the exodus was fast and 
furious. Tom went back to his café, Cecilie 
soared off to Norway. (She will return in 
August.) Ali flew the coop to Spain. Ian 
stayed on for a bit in Lima, then headed 
north to bigger and better things in Quito. 
Erica is in Colorado. Janice writes that 
she is happily settled in Edmonton, 
Canada. She will be sorely missed and 
we thank her for being mother hen to 
staff and members alike over the past few 
years. Her contributions to the Lima Club- 
house are many. It was Janice who brought 
about the Club’s facelift, ending an era of 
salmon colored walls, Our thanks to vol- 
unteers Sarah, Jan, and Ali for all their time 
and hard work in the SAE. 


For some time, Manager Tim Currie has 
been making moves to depart. When a 
passing National Geographic film crew 
invited him to come along, he bolted. At 
this moment he’s somewhere out in the 
Carabaya with SAE member Paolo Greer 


on a 6-week adventure. For now, Tamara 
Houston, from Bend, Oregon, is at the 
helm along with Bruno and Andy. Tamara 
went out and got robbed the first week 
she got here. (Best to get these things 
out of the way early.) Tamara claims to 
be around for the long haul and the Club 
welcomes new blood! 


Politically, Peru is still hopping. Police 
break up occasional peaceful marches 
and demonstrations which pose no 
threat whatsoever to tourists. 


On the lighter side, Canucks Andy and 
Sarah built a pair of fine hockey nets and 
celebrated Canada Day in Brefia with 
beers and a fierce, take-no-hostages game 
of street hockey. Rumor has it that the 
Canadian Consulate cancelled their fes- 
tivities! 


-Andy 
PS- Internet cafes are springing up all 
over Lima. Given this turn of events, the 
Club will no longer offer computer time 
for sending e-mail. The Club will still re- 
ceive member e-mail, print e-mail, and put 
e-mail in a file for members. Members 
wishing to receive e-mail at the Club 
should use the following address: 


montague@amauta.rcp.net.pe 


ITHACA 
CLUB 


Paranoia 


So here it is. The South American Ex- 
plorer in the old format. Well, almost. 
There is a little less color (actually 14 
pages less) but you can’t always get what 
you want. In most respects it’s just like 
the magazine that created the Great 
Howl when we switched to the much 
cheaper and artistically superior liter- 
ary tabloid format. Still, we are not about 
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to pop open that tin of grubs anytime 
soon. 


Is the new format here to stay? Good 
question. Maybe yes, maybe no. It really 
depends on all sorts of unknowns. Like 
whether some Explorers Club decides to 
sue us again. Unlikely? Well everyone 
thought it was unlikely they would sue 
us at all. But they did and that was many 
thousands of dollars ago. Someday we 
hope to regale the membership with all 
abominable particulars of the lawsuit. 
But this will have to wait for financially 
sunnier times. Why? Well, lets put it this 
way. Here’s a question we posed to our 
attorney. And his response: 


SAE: Between us, is there anything that 
precludes us from publishing any or all 
of the correspondence between us, you, 
you and Concannon, etc., including the 
full text of the proposed confidentiality 
agreement? Is this not all part of the 
record and open for inspection and to be 
quoted by anybody wishing to tell the 
tale? 


Lawyer: I must advise against attempt- 
ing to publish any attorney client com- 
munications. In the event you misstate 
the communications between 
ConCannon (sic) and I, or SAE and I, then 
you would waive the attorney-client 
privilege when they sue SAE and you 
personally for defamation (if I correctly 
anticipate your article). Lets assume 
their case lacks merit. Are you and SAE 
ready and capable of defending a suit in 
Manhattan or Philadelphia? Just a 
thought. 


Discussions in settlement are always off 
the record until they are memorialized 
and recorded. Such discussions cannot 
be used in a Court of Law. It would be 
extremely bad form, and may be action- 
able, for SAE to divulge any of these dis- 
cussions. It would probably start another 
suit, this time in State Court. 


$o+ 


“Bad form”?... Assume their case lacks 
merit.... capable of defending in Manhat- 
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tan or Philadelphia... Another suit, this 
time in State Court? Wow. Is that a threat 
or not? And from the attorney we paid 
175 dollars an hour. 


Anyway, we hoped to regale the member- 
ship with all the grungy details of the 
lawsuit but I suspect the legal advice, 
however unpalatable, is essentially 
sound and reflects the distasteful reali- 
ties. In any event the full tale will have 
to await a time when we can afford to 
defend ourselves. 


On the brighter side, the letter we re- 
cently received from the US Government 
was not about our business practices. 
For a while, at least, we have nothing to 
fear from the US Antitrust Statutes. It 
does not appear the SAE will be forcibly 
broken up into two or more independent 
organizations. No need for paranoia on 
that score. 


Even better, the two hard drives with the 
Club’s secret archives turned up behind 
the Xerox machine. Now if that stuff ever 


got out, well... 
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Travelling to Easter Island? 
Fascinated by this enigmatic island? 
Check us out! 


Rapa Nui Journal 


..the premier source for Easter Island 
events and scientific studies. 


\ ¢ 
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Easter Island Foundation 
P.O. Box 6774 
Los Osos CA 93412 


Contact us for a list of our 
Easter Island publications 


Email: rapanui@compuserve.com 


Latin America 
Airfare eXperts 


ito 
800-655-4053 


+ Consolidator tickets 
(from anywhere in the US or Canada) 
* Save 20-40 % vs. Airline prices 
+ Specializing in South America 
(we don t do Europe!) 
- One-year tickets 
(ata fraction of the normal price) 
+ Customized itineraries 
(visit 2-3 or more countries) 
- eXpert Staff 
{we have all traveled to South America) 


: Airpasses 
(Grupo Taca, Lan Chile, VARIG, etc.) 
- Student Tickets 


Usaconads 1. 800-655-4053 / local: §10-655-2154 
Fax: (510) 655-4566 
e-mail: exilo@wonderlink.com www: http:/www.exitotravel.com 


eXito Travel, 1212 Broadway Suite 910, Oakland, CA 94612 
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Bradt Travel Guides 


Far and away the best for South American explorers 


| 


Kenador, Pern 


Venezuela 
and Bativia MRIS 


www.bradt-travelguides.com 


or contact us for a catalogue 
Bradt Travel Guides 


19 High Street, Chalfont St Peter, Bucks SL9 9QE England 
Tel: +44 1753 893444 Fax: +44 1753 892333 
Email: info @ bradt-travelguides.com 


MACHU PICCHU AND THE INCA TRAIL 
ARE JUST THE BEGINNING! 


Tawantinsuyo—“the four quarters of the earth” —as 
= the Incas called their Empire, was unquestionably the 
é largest, most powerful nation-state ever created by Native 
Sa Americans. At its peak, it extended a distance equal to 
4 m that from London to Baghdad! 


Join Tawantinsuyo Explorations™, LLC and tour leader Kevin Haight— 
longtime SAE member and teacher of continuing education courses on the 
Incas and their Empire at the University of Colorado—on one of our 15- 
day trips scheduled for 2000. You won't just see, you'll experience the 
wo: spiritual people. From the magnificence of their cities in the sky to the 
baffling precision of their monuments in stone, unequaled anywhere in the world, then or now, 
And you will also partake of their culture, religion, and unique relationship with the universe 
because Inca/ Andean culture continues to live and flourish today among the mountain Indians of 
Peru. Trips departing May through October. Land prices from $3195. SAE members receive 10% 


discount. 
oe Come join us for the experience of a lifetime! Contact 
Tawantinsuyo Explorations™, LLC 


for departure dates, detailed itineraries, and full information. 
Tel: (800) 862-9294 Fax: (303) 543-2256 
E-mail: travel@incatour.com http:/ / www.incatour.com 
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hitp://www.explorama.com 
E-mail: amazon@explorama.com 


USA (800) 707-5275 


Fax (51-94) 25.2533 P.O.Box 446 
Iquitos - Peru 


15% discount for SAE club members 


AMERICA TOURS SRL presents ... Spectacular 


“The cycling professionals” recommended by: 
- Lonely Planet South America (2000) 
~ FootPrint South American Handbook (2000) 
- the South American Explorers Club 
and featured in: 
- December 1999 Men's Health 


downhill 
mountain biking 
in Bolivia 


- April-May 2000 NZ Adventure Don’t miss massive downhill rides like: 


- Summer 2000 Bizarre (UK), 
- June 2000 BIKE (USA), and 


+ The World's Most Dangerous Road, 
+ Zongo Valley, 


AA Adventure Travelers South America, 2000 + Hasta Sorata, 


Acce lo Shabby Imitatio 


+ The Jungle Rail Trail, 


We use quality guides & quality bikes so you can enjoy sar age safely oe 


~~ Check out our web page (www.gamb.acslp.org) or email us direct (gravity@unete.com) 
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Footprint, publishers of the traveller’s ‘bible’ the South American Handbook have 
launched a new wave of guidebooks in paperback. The new format includes colour 
photography, exceptional colour mapping and a new internal layout. All ina 

new up-to-date size, in an ultra-tough, lightweight binding with user fig 
flaps and with an exciting new cover design. 


Footprint for Latin America 
South American Handbook 2000, Mexico & Central America 
Handbook 2000 and Handbooks to Brazil, Bolivia, Chile, Venezt 

Cuba, Argentina, Colombia, Peru, Ecuador & Galapagos. 4 


Check out our website at www.footprintbooks.com for all the 
latest information. ey. 


“I carried the South American Handbook in my bag from Cape Horn to i. a ¥ 
Cartanega and consulted it every night for two and a half months. And oe 3 
| wouldn't do that for anything else except my hip flask.” a: S 2 bs 


Michael Palin, BBC Full Circle. x Epes: 


Footprint Hand books Ps 


www.footprintbooks.com @& 
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e Galapagos Cruises 

¢ Jungle Expeditions 

¢ Highland Trekking 

¢ Birdwatching 

¢ Cultural and Archeological Programs 

* Walking Tours 

* Tourist Class Hostal: "The Orange Guest House” 


Guaranteed fixed departures for individual travelers on mainland Ecuador. 
Weekly departures to Galapagos, indigenous markets, Cotopaxi National Park (seat in car rates). 


Foch 726 y Av. Amazonas P.O. Box: 17-1200599 Quito - Ecuador 
Fax: 593-2-569956 Ph: 593-2-569960 / 221305 
E-mail: angermeyer@accessinter.net 
Web Site: http://www.angermeyer.com 
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SOUTH 
AMERICAN 


EXPLORERS 


Martin Conway 
by Daniel Buck 


William Conway, a canon of the 
Church of England, hoped that his eldest 
son, Martin, would become a mathema- 
tician oraclergyman. Martin recognized 
at a fairly young age that he had little ap- 
titude for numbers and less for the cloth, 
but he never could make up his mind 
about just what he was best suited for. 
Over his long, fruitful life he was, by 
turns, a pioneering mountain climber, an 
art historian, a writer, a politician, and 
an entrepreneur. 

Conway began hiking and climbing 
in the Alps in the 1870s during breaks 
from his studies. Switzerland soon be- 
came his second home. In 1892, at the 
age of 36, he set off for the Himalayas, 
with the 28,250-foot K2 as his daunting 
goal. He didn’t succeed. But then nei- 
ther did anyone else until almost sixty 
years later. 

By the late 1890s, his eye had turned 
to South America. This attraction might 
have sprung from his friendship with Ed- 
ward A, Fitzgerald, with whom he had 
climbed in the Alps and who had recently 
led an expedition to Aconcagua. 

In 1898, Conway and a brace of 
Swiss guides went to Bolivia to climb in 
the Cordillera Real. They made the first 
successful ascent of the high Pico Sur on 
the Illimani massif (and planted a small 
Union Jack), despite having been de- 
serted by their Bolivian porters. They 
were later stymied in their attempt on 
Illampu (then known as Sorata), some 
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100 miles to the northwest in the same 
range. Illampu was not conquered un- 
til 1928. Conway’s effort has been 
called “the first major climbing expe- 
dition to the area,” a garland by de- 
fault, inasmuch as Bolivia had been 
little visited by alpinists. 

Conway wrote up his adventures 
in Climbing & Exploration in the Bo- 
livian Andes: A Record of Climbing & 
Exploration in the Cordillera Real in 
the Years 1898 & 1900 (1901). Like 
many travelers past and present, he 
swooned over the village of Sorata: 
“Few towns in the world enjoy a more 
magnificent position. On either side 
are beautiful slopes, reaching aloft to 
fine crests of hills; straight in front 
there stretches away the purple hol- 
low of the deep Mapiri Valley; while 
behind, the might precipices of Mount 
Sorata fling themselves aloft a sheer 
14,000 feet to their crown of ice, and 
the protruding buttress named Illampu 
almost seems to overhang.” The cli- 
mate was “near perfection,” the water 
“excellent,” and the flowers “the bright- 
est.” There was even a weekly news- 


Martin Conway, c. 1893 


paper, whose reporter interviewed 
Conway and, pending publication later 
in the week, hung a copy of his hand- 
written story on a saloon wall for all to 
peruse. 


He jogged to 
safety on his 
four-footed mule 
waving his six- 
shot revolver. 


Conway himself was almost hung 
while doing a topographical survey near 
Illimani: A group of campesinos, who 
blamed a recent spate of bad weather on 
his hocus-pocus with the theodolite, set 
their dogs on him and pelted him with 
stones. He jogged to safety on his four- 
footed mule waving his six-shot revolver. 


SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORER 


The entrepreneurial Conway took 
advantage of this Bolivian sojourn (and 
a second one in 1900) to look into min- 
ing and rubber opportunities—the coun- 
try was in need of foreign capital—and 
fully half of his book is devoted to those 
investigations. He invested, one way 
or another and with irregular success, 
in several companies, including a rub- 
ber concession in the Acre and a gold 
mine in the eastern Andes. 

From Bolivia, Conway ambled 
over to Chile, where he climbed 
Aconcagua, at 22,841 feet the highest 
peak in the Andes. Ever the gentleman, 
he stopped a few yards short of the sum- 
mit in deference to his friend 
Fitzgerald’s earlier failure to reach it. 
Conway then sailed south to Punta Are- 
nas and attempted Saramiento in Tierra 
del Fuego, but was forced back by dif- 
ficult terrain and bad weather (an hourly 
phenomenon at that latitude). 
Sarmiento was not conquered until 
more than a half-century later. None- 
theless, Conway came away with an- 
other prize of sorts: The Sarmiento ridge 
he had reached was later named Monte 
Conway. He published the Chile leg of 
his venture as Aconcagua and Tierra del 
Fuego: A Book of Climbing, Travel, and 
Exploration (1902). 

After South America, Conway, 
now in his mid-forties, quit climbing 
(though he did a stint as president of 
the Alpine Club in the early 1900s) and 
turned down invitations to lead expedi- 
tions to Antarctic and Patagonia and to 
join an assault on Everest. He devoted 
the rest of his life to his business in- 
vestments (which were as up-and-down 
as alpine topography; he often relied on 
loans from wealthy friends), a stint in 
parliament, and his eclectic intellectual 
pursuits, chiefly lecturing, writing, and 
the arts. He is probably the only moun- 
taineer to have published books on the 
Himalayas, the Alps, the Andes, early 
Tuscan art, Soviet art, fifteenth-century 
Dutch woodcuts, the Van Eyck school, 
the writings of Albrecht Durer, and the 
psychology of the crowd (an odd topic 
for a man who sought the solitude of 
the wilds). Made a baron in 1931, Lord 
Conway of Allington died in 1937 at 
age 81. 


Member Jim 
Castner has 
just published 
a photo guide 
of Amazon in- 
sects. Hver 
want to know 
what bit you as 
A you were admiring 
the vegetation near the lodge? Well, 
there’s a lot of bugs, beetles, and insects 
in this book in all their colorful glory. It’s 
truly a work of art. Never has the Harle- 
quin Beetle looked better. The same goes 
for the Giant Ceiba Borer, the Tortoise 
Beetle, the ferocious-looking Giant 
Scarab, and the multi-colored Click 
Beetles. Especially fine are the photo- 
graphs of the superbly camouflaged Ka- 
tydids that come in a variety of forms 
and colors resembling dead leaves and 
other vegetation. Sometimes we wish 
we had a glossy color section to do pho- 
tographs such as these justice. 


Convinced? Here’s the specs: 160 pages, 
200 photos, $15, Feline Press. Be a sport. 
Buy a couple extra and donate them to 
the clubhouses in South America so the 
club staff members won’t be tempted to 
pinch ours when they pass through 
Ithaca. Send a check to: Feline Press, PO. 
Box 357219, Gainesville, FL 326350 


Sweat Equity 


Let’s put it this way. You can go off and 
have a relaxing vacation, sipping mint 
juleps and dozing in your hammock. Or, 


if you prefer, you can sweat like a pig, 
planting mangroves or cleaning up 
Quito’s metropolitan park for the small 
fee of $40 per week plus whatever it 
costs for food and lodging. Well, we know 
what you want. Go for it. The Ecotrackers 
Backpackers and Volunteers Network is 
run out of a cyber cafe in Quito. They'll 
set you up with some grooming work and 
give you an experience that you will 
never forget. Couch potatoes need not 
apply. 

For information visit 
http://www.geocities.com/ 
The_tropics/Equator/4956. 


Or e-mail at 
backpackers_volunteers @yahoo.com 
or ecotrackers_ecuador @hotmail.com. 


A Place to Roost 


We bet you've never heard of “Elizabeth 
Kline’s Guide to Camps, Posadas & Cab- 
ins/Guia de Campamentos, Posadas y 
Cabafias en Venezuela 2000". Well, we 
didn’t either until Elizabeth Kline wrote 
us to say that you could order her book 
through her son via _ email: 
notkalvin@yahoo.com. For the small 
sum of $11,plus $3.50 postage and han- 
dling, it could be yours. If you ever find 
yourself in Venezuela in need of a, camp, 
posada, or cabin, you’ll thank us for this 
notice. 
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World Guide to 
Vegetarianism 


http://www.veg.org/veg/Guide/ 


Caught in meat-eating Argentina without a 
vegetable in sight? Don’t despair. A vegetar- 
ian restaurant is as close as the next cyber 
cafe. A good way to track down vegetarian 
institutions in cities across South America. 
Type in La Paz, for example, for a run down 
of restaurants, including address, telephone 
number, if the eatery is Vegan-friendly, and 
hours. True, the listing is by no means com- 
plete, even a trifle skimpy, but with your help 
that might all change. Fill out the applica- 
tion form soliciting your valuable input 
online. 


F-STOP: Film Safety for 
Traveling on Planes 


http://f-stop.org/ 


Remember, a picture is worth a thousand 
words. That’s why it is not a good idea to 
have them all fogged out when you pass 
through the airport security scanner. What 
to do? Visit this website for a list of steps to 
take to preserve your film until it gets pro- 
cessed. You won’t regret it. Better safe than 
sorry. You don’t believe us? Look on this 
website for a sample of a photograph dam- 
aged by an airport scanner. 
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Directory of the 
World’s Embassies 


http://www.escapeartist.com/ 
embassyl1/embassyl.htm 


Lost your passport? Wife held cap- 
tive by rebel guerillas? Call the em- 
bassy. This site will tell you in a jiffy 
if your country has an embassy in 
whatever country you happen to be 
in. Will the embassy spring your 
wife? Probably not, but notifying 
your embassy is what travelers do 
in emergencies. Incidentally, this is 
a well designed site. Simply type in 
Chile, and you can find out all the for- 
eign countries—Canada, France, 
Juan de Nova Island, United States, 
and Venezuela—that have embassies 
there. Or type in United States for a 
list of all the countries where the U.S. 
has embassies. Very useful. 


The Latin American 
Alliance 


http://www.latinsynergy.org/ 


What do you really know about 
biodiversity, sustainable manage- 
ment, ecological distribution, genet- 
ics, habitat protection, and respon- 
sible tourism in Latin America? Prob- 
ably zip. But it is not to late. After 
you visit this site you will be able to 
pull forth on all sorts of environmen- 
tal subjects. Peruse an extensive se- 
lection of ecotourism articles, travel 
tips, statistics, and maps showing for- 
est depletion. Posted by the World 
Stewardship Institute. A good re- 
source for the green traveler. 


Volcano World 


http://volcano.und.nodak.edu/ 
vw.html 


Fascinated by things that go “BOOM” in 
the night? And during the day too, for 
that matter? Then this is the site for 
you— the self-proclaimed “Premier 
Source of Voleano Info” on the web. And 
that’s no exaggeration. You can find vol- 
canoes by region, country, name, or de- 
scription. There’s an engaging historical 
write-up of every volcano that notes re- 
cent eruptions and geographic statistics. 
You want pictures? There's that, too. 


Centro Cultural Peru 
Virtual 


http://www.perucultural.org.pe/ 


Fed up with reality? Prefer a good illu- 
sion? This site will save you a packet. 
Why spend a lot of money going to Lima, 
Cusco, and Arequipa when you can just 
sit in front of your computer and lei- 
surely surf Peru’s cultural treasures, 
clicking on masterpieces of art, visiting 
its glorious museums, touring (virtually, 
of course) its wonders of natural history, 
and its trove of cultural glories? It is 
true. No entrance fee at this site when 
you visit Pachacamac, Museo de Arte de 
Lima, Museo de Archeologia, and more. 
Is it really better than the real thing? 
Well, no. But it is free. 


SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORER 


The Ten Great Birding 
Websites 


http://www.acorn-online.com/ 
hedge/tentop.html 


Birders, make your dreary job bearable. 
When the boss steps out, bring up this 
site and zone out to the glorious squawk 
of the Hyacinth Macaw. Soak up the ra- 
diant colors of the Tufted Rufus Leafhop- 
per. Go birding on company time. This site 
is a Mecca of bird information, with links 
to such wonderful sites as the Virtual 
Birder, The Nutty Birdwatcher, and the 
National Audubon Society. Think about 
using headphones. The call of a mating 
condor is infectious and might attract 
birders to your cubicle. 


Info at 


http:/ /www.planeta.com 
Cosponsored by South 
American Explorers 
&Planeta.com 


Derechos Cafe: 
A Human Rights 
Hangout 


http://www.derechos.net/ 


Don’t worry. This isn’t Amnesty Inter- 
national. We didn’t see any heavy 
stuff—torture victims, methods of 
coercing confessions, holding cells, 
etc. No, this is just a nice little site 
where you can hang out and learn a 
little bit about human rights. Want 
more? Here you can find opportuni- 
ties for action and even meet others 
interested in human rights, There’s 
also links to other human rights 
websites, articles on the same subject, 
reports, and upcoming events. You 
don’t believe in human rights? Try 


http:/ 
www.tortureandbeastlyacts.net. 


erence 
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www.transitionsAbroad.com 


A traveler, not a 
tourist? 


We understand. For 23 years 
Transitions Abroad Publishing 
has been helping independent 
people of all ages and budget 
levels go overseas not as tourists 
but as travelers. 


Whether you want to work, 
study, live, or simply travel 
overseas, our publications will 
help you get there and do that. 


Visit our web site at 

[www. TransitionsAbroad.com] 
or call 800-293-0373 for a free 
packet of information about 
our publications: Transitions 
Abroad magazine, the 
Alternative Travel Directory, and 
Work Abroad. 


Trust Transitions Abroad—the 
alternative travel resources that 
have been helping people 
satisfy their wanderlust since 
1977. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


CLASSIFIEDS: Ads for Issue 62 must be 
received by September 1, 2000, You must send 
payment (check drawn on U.S. bank, or Visa, 
MasterCard, or Discover number and expiration 
date) with copy. 


GUIDES 


WANT TO GO CLIMBING? ECUADORIAN 
ALPINE INSTITUTE has over 16 years of 
professional guiding experience. Let us sweat 
the small stuff! www.ecuadorexplorer.com/eai. 
(61) 


CLIMBING ECUADOR The most inexpensive 


climbing company with certified guides. We 
offer only the best service and equipment. 
www.moggely.com Tel: 02-554-984. 4X4 


transport. SAE members 10% discount. (61) 


LIMA-English-Speaking Driver/Guide for 
Airport Transfers and Reservations. Shopping 
and Sightseeing Tours. Experienced, 
Dependable and Affordable Service. Hourly and 
Group Rates. Contact “MONICA” email 
VC_monica@hotmail.com, phone 943 0796, 


Internet www.perutravelnet.com/monica. (61) 


JUNGLE EXPEDITIONS for small groups. 
Personalized attention, flexible day by day trips, 
trained jungle guides. AMAZON RIVER 
HOUSE Iquitos-Peru. Contact in Lima: Luis de 
Cossio, office telf:51-1-447 1386 Cel: 51-1-877 


4015 amazonjungletravel @terra.com. (61). 


ARTS, CRAFTS 


Hand-woven 100% wool blankets from 
Momostenango, the Guatemalan highlands 
weaving center. Lots of designs, all in three 
sizes. BLANKETSINTERNATIONAL.COM. E- 


Mail staff@blanketsinternational.com. (63) 


HOTELS, LODGING 


HOSTAL CASA SOL- QUITO, ECUADOR 
welcome home!At Casa Sol you will find 
hospitality and a warm family environment. 
Central location in the new town, quiet rooms, 
singles $12-15, doubles $22-26, suites $38, 
discount to SAE members, Calama 127 y 6 de 
Diciembre, Tel: +593-2-230798, email: 
casasol @ecuadorexplorer.com, web: 


www.ecuadorexplorer.com/casasol/home. (61) 


HOSTAL DE LAS ARTES, LIMA. Colonial 
style, member-recommended hostal near Lima 
SAEC. Inexpensive rooms from $6. Quiet, safe, 
friendly, Dutch owned. Tel: (511) 433-0031. E- 
mail: artes @terra.com.pe; InterNet; http:// 
arteswelcome.tripod.com; Jiron Chota 1460, 
Lima 1, Peru. (61) 


CLOSE TO SAE LIMA, family run Hostal 
Iquique. Friendly staff, comfortable rooms, use 
of kitchen facilities. Airport pickups available 
from $10. Special rates for groups and SAE 
members. Single Room $7.50, $11 with bath. 
Double Room $9.50, $15 with bath. Shared 
rooms $3. Jr. Iquique 758, Lima 5, Peru. Telefax 
(51-1) 433-4724, Telephone (55-1) 423-3699. 
http://barrioperu.com.pe/hiquique, 

hiquique @terra.com.pe, (61) 

FRIEND’S HOUSE in Lima $6/person. A 
charming place to accommodate you. Family 
atmosphere, near the ocean in Miraflores. 
Breakfast, hot shower. Jr Mango Capac 368 
Miraflores (between the 9th and 10th block of 
Ave Larco. Tel 051-1-446 6248 email: 
helmo18@yahoo.com (61) 

GUEST HOUSE IN LIMA PERU. Comfortable 
rooms, fully equipped kitchenette, private baths, 
hot water, cable TV, fluent English; $12 per 
person daily. Airport pickup available $10. 
Phone:(51-1) 471-4419; Fax (51-1) 2427492; 
email: americana @terra.com.pe Internet: http:// 
www.hostalamericana.com/. (61) 


Per issue rate for classified ads: 
LIFE MEMBERS: Free first 25 words. 
OTHER MEMBERS: 
Non-commercial: $10 first 25 words 
Commercial: $30 first 25 words. 
NONMEMBERS: 
Non-commercial: $20 first 25 words 
Commercial: $40 first 25 words 
Each additional word $.50 


Note: E-mail addresses and 


international phone numbers count 


os 2 words, All clossifieds currently 
running will expire with 
Issue number that appears at the 
end of the ad, e.g. (60). 
Ads for Issue 61 must be prepaid 
and received by June 1, 2000 


PENSION IBARRA. Tacna 359 Lima. 

14th and 15th floor centrally located, hot water, 
clean, safe, kitchen facilities available. Rates 
from $6, double $10. Discount for longer stays. 
Phone: 427 1035 fax: 427 8603 e-mail: 

asotil @hotmail.com. (61) 


“The New PLAZA FRANCIA INN Pension 
Telf:330 6080; address: Rufino Torrico 1117, 
franciasquareinn@ yahoo.com has very clean 
dorm rooms with shared hot showers at $7 US”. 
Lonely Planet 2000 edition, page 136. Also 
single, matrimonial, and double available. 10% 
off for reserving in advance. Airport pick up 
arranged on request so to be met personally at 
the airport by our driver with a sign. (61) 


QUITO. WOMEN’S HOSTAL EVA LUNA. . 
$5.00/night. Kitchen and laundry. Quiet and 
secure. Amazonas area. Contact Safari. Tel: 593- 
2-234-799 or P.O. Box 17-11-6060, Quito. We 
hold mail. (61) 


ENCHANTED ISLAND - MUISNE, 
ESMERALDAS - MAPARA HOSTAL, Relax in 
total tranquility in our beautiful hotel on an 
island with no cars! Family atmosphere, 
international food, tours of mangroves, shrimp 
farms and lots more! We speak Spanish, 
French, English. Reservations: Quito 593-2- 
434-147, Muisne 593-5-480-147, S.F. 415-665- 
1211, E-mail: mapara@accessinter.net or 
mapara2 @aol.com. (61) 


JOHNNY’S LODGING HOUSE-Caamano 145 
y Colon, Quito, Ecuador. Rooms with hot 
showers, communal kitchen, washer and dryer, 
TV and sun terrace. Quiet neighborhood near 
buses and supermarket. Single $5, double $6. 
Tel: 521-974 (61) 


CULTURA RESERVATION CENTRE, Quito: A 
group of independent hotel owners with a 
variety of beautiful places around Ecuador in 
one central office. Tel/Fax: 5932 558889. E- 
mail: info@ecuadortravel.com (QC) 


SEE YOU AT CASA MOJANDA! Beautiful 
retreat outside Otavalo overlooking a 
spectacular mountain setting. Hiking, biking, 
horseback riding, gourmet home-cooked meals, 
hot tub, library, and video collection. Family 
owned/operated. Tel/Fax: 593-9-731-737. 
mojanda @uio.telconet.net or 
www.casamojanda.com. (61) 


OTAVALO, ECUADOR. Ali Shungu, Hotel/ 
Restaurant. Hacienda-like setting, 4 blocks from 
Indian Market, 16 rooms, 2 family apartments. 
Fireplace, Garden, Patio, Mountain Views, 
Hummingbirds, Friendly Service. Gourmet 
Vegetarian & International Meals. Shuttle Bus 
from Quito, Tour Information, American owned. 
Call 593-6-920750. Write: Casilla 34, Otavalo. 
E-mail: alishngu @uio.telconet.net. Visit our 
website at www.alishungu.com. (61) 


CAFE CULTURA: In Quito-English owned 
hotel: beautiful colonial house centrally located 
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in new part of town (Robles y Reina Victoria). _ Caribbean, Spain. For all ages & levels. SOUTH AMERICAN JOURNEY VIDEO, 1 hr. 


24 bedrooms, all with private bathroom. Exciting excursions. Homestay or hotel. Also: 14 min. From Angel Falls to Tierra del Fuego a 
Logfires/garden/lots of atmosphere. Café serves Yolunteer/Internship placements; executive & year long (1998-1999) independent driving tour 
our famous breakfasts, lunch, and English cream family programs; teacher discounts; academe including Antarctica and Galapagos. $20 Jean 
teas. Tel/Fax: 593-2-224-271, E-mail: credit. Want to find out more? Contact Andreen, 811 Kings Road, Newport Beach, CA 
info@cafecultura.com; Web: AmeriSpan. Tel: 1-800-879-6640, fax: 215-751- 92663 (61) 
www.cafeculturacom(QC) «11000, e-mail: info@amerispan.com, www: http:/ FIELD GUIDE TO THE TREES AND BUSHES 
THE MAGIC BEAN-Restaurant, coffee house /www.amerispan.com, (61) OF THE SACRED VALLEY OF THE INCAS 
and hotel. Great location, comfortable, clean. — “BERACA” SPANISH SCHOOL-Study and Featuring 136 photos. Text in English and 
Close to all the good restaurants and shopping. —_Jearn Spanish in beautiful historic “Quito Spanish. Available at the city of Cusco, or from 
In the new town. Friendly, helpful American- Colonial”. We offer one to one instruction with _ the SAE. Find it at www.interaccess.com.pe/ 
owned, located at Foch 681 y Juan Leon Mera, qualified and experienced native instructors. tree. (61) 

Quito. Tel; 566-181. Shared rooms and bath $7 Includes free laundry, fresh coffee, book 


TRANSITIONS ABROAD MAGAZINE. 


, double with private bath $20. (IC u : : 

ie Seite pelvaiy Det 228 EE) exchan ge. Recommended by the South America’s #1 Guide to international work, 
BLACK SHEEP INN-ecological lodge located American Handbook 2000. SAE discount 10%. living, study, and independent travel. 20th year. 
in the heart of the Andes. Great day hiking, www. beraca.net.ec or email: $24.95/six issues. Call for a FREE sample issue. 
treks, horseback riding, gourmet vegetarian beraca @interactive.net.ec. (61) (800) 293-0373. (TR) 


food, organic gardens, clean air and bright stars. yQUR BEST LINK TO QUALITY SPANISH 


i ; ‘ TH OOMSBURY REVIEW, a Book 
Close to Laguna Quilotoa, Rio Toachi Canyon, SCHOOLS Ecuador, Peru, Guatemala, Mexico, Bet slags 


Magazine for discriminating readers. Reviews, 


cloud forest and indigenous markets. Three Costa Rica, Spain. Superior service at Language. : 
i e . S t Y : , and . Send $18 
hours from Latacunga. For information: Tel: Link. Tel: (800) 552-2051. E-mail: eet Ao ves Tera bs 4 5 Ai ne ee a 
593-3-814-587. Email: info @langlink.com. Website: ae : a 
, : : copy to: The Bloomsbury Review, 1762 

ee eee www.langlink.com (63) ___+________- Emerson St, Denver, CO 80218-1012 USA 

.blacksheepinn.com. (61 : % : 
eee) PERU ANDINO SPANISH PROGRAM. Learn (TR) 


PERU ANDINO GUEST HOUSE, when you Spanish in the highlands and also have a more 


visit Huancayo stay with our family, safe, local complete experience. Individual, Intensive, 
info available, clean with hot showers, kitchen _practical,Experienced teachers, home stays with 


CENTER FOR ARCHAEOASTRONOMY Box 
X, College Pk, MD 20740. Journal with news, 
expedition reports, articles, reviews, conference 


facilities, laundry, free storage. Our family our family, three meals a day, we include in this REC 
shares with you the Andean culture, prepares course: Visits to popular markets, craft villages <a 4 JS teen AE Tohacintey 
typical meals, affordable tours around the andmuseums, Peruvian cooking lessons. 10% —< poates- 

region. Free bus enon eae gas: discount for current SAE members. website: TRIPS 
www.geocities.com/peruandino-1/ email: www.geocities.com/peruandino-1/ email: Fn Fe ae ee a ee 
peruandino@mixmail.com or secientiapesnicillicom or 10% DISCOUNT TO SAEC MEMBERS on 
peruandino_1 @yahoo.com. Address: Psje San peruandino_1@yahoo.com, Address: Psje San most enlightening, pleasurable, hassle-free tours 
Antonio 113 Huancayo Peru, Tel:(51-1)22-3956. Antonio 113 Huancayo Peru. Telf:(51-1)22- to Peru in enure adventure travel industry. 

(61) 3956. (61) Contact Tawantinsuyo Explorations, LLC 800- 


862-9294, incatour@indra.com, 


EXPLORERS INN. WORLD RECORDS: 595 THE BEST PRICE FOR PRIVATE SPANISH —_ www.incatour.com (61) 


species birds, 1200+ butterflies, 149 dragonflies. | ESSONS! Private or group classes with native 


In the Tambopata Nature Reserve, Puerto Spanish speakers in beautiful Arequipa, Peru. AMAZON CANOPY WALKWAY... Travel 
Maldonado. For reservations and information —_ For info (on classes, food, lodging, and with EXPLORAMA, successfully operating 
contact Peruvian Safaris, Alcanfores 459- excursions) call Rocio Oporto at ++51-54- Lodges in the Amazon 37 years. Experience the 
Miraflores Lima tel: 447 8888 fax:241 8427.e- 296929 or ++51-54-694582, post mail: La Spectacular View from the WORLD'S 
mail: Safaris@amauta.rcp.net.pe; Web site: Perlita 103, Arequipa, Peru, email: LONGEST CANOPY WALKWAY. Paddle 
http://peruviansafaris.com/. (61) claro@unsa.edu.pe, read more about us at along the river a night. View PINK 
PENSION JOSE LUIS. Cozy apartments ina WWW.nsa.edu.pe/pp/claro. 5% discount for Sa, Se OS aoe 

; Harsile AtapeOhare wath SAE Members (62) ousands of acres of primary rainforest reserves 
apie ae . : ais OO around Explorama’s five lodges including 
independence, Cooking and. laundry facilites, OPPORTUNITIES remote ExplorTambos and the new CEIBA 


safe, nice and quiet location, 10 minutes from 
the center of Miraflores: Francisco de Paula HELP WANTED AT SAEC: The South 
Ugarriza #727 San Antonio, Miraflores 18 Lima. American Explorers Club is looking for 


TOPS, a resort on the Amazon, Visit 
<www.explorama.com>. 15% discount for 
SAEC members making direct advance 


English-speaking owner. Rooms with private volunteers! Intermediate to advanced Spanish reservation with Explorama, Box 446, Iquitos, 
bath, hot water 24 hours; capacity 20 rooms, language ability is a plus. Travel in Latin Peru. Fax (51 94)25-2533. e-mail 
Cable TV. Public phone, fax, e-mail. Price: America, especially in Ecuador, Peru and 

; aerate aa aby <amazon @explorama.com>. (61) 
US$12 per person. Breakfast and taxes included. Bolivia, is preferred. Are you an administrative : 
Reservations: Tel. (51-1) 444-1015; Fax. (51-1- wiz? Experienced with IBM-compatible BOLIVIA - PERU 2001 double whammy 
446-7177; Internet Web Page: http:// computers? Do you love people, LOTS of people? €xcursion of a lifetime! Either or both! Visit 
www.hoteljoseluis.com. E-mail: Interested? Stop in at the Quito Clubhouse (Jorge Rutahsa Adventures homepage for details of this 
hgjluis @terra.com.pe (61) Washington 311 y L. Plaza), the Lima Clubhouse and phat great abneung http:// 

Avenida Portugal 146), or the Cusco Clubhouse © WWw.public.usit.net/rfinch/rutahsa.html or write 

____ LANGUAGE 0 avenida del Sob! (CL) Dr. Ric Finch, 299 Allen Hollow Rd., 
“THE BEST SPANISH LANGUAGE PUBLICATIONS. MAPS, “Loeewillle TN38501 (61) 
PROGRAMS in the world,” said the highly : ; AL SAFARI TOURS, Jeeps for adventures. 
regarded travel publication International Living. VIDEOS, MUSIC Custom-made expeditions or join one of our 
Locations; Central/South America, Mexico, groups for hiking, llama trekking, camping etc. 
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Ecuador’s biggest and best climbing company. 
Full logistic support for your own expeditions. 
Tel: 1-800-434-8182. Fax 593-2-220-426. 
Email fertur@terra.com.pe (61) 


BOLIVIAN AMAZON, Expertly outfitted 
paddling tours. Previous paddling experience 
not required. No motors. Great wildlife. 
Beautiful scenery. New jungle treks now 
offered. Lots of options. Exploratory and 
customized trips available. Rainforest 
Expeditions, P.O. Box 2242 Nevada City CA 
95959 (Tel/Fax) 530-478-1957, 
rainfrst@netshel.net, www.rainforest- 
expeditions.com (61) 


RESEARCH 


INCREASED ULTRAVIOLET IN SOUTH 
AMERICA? If you have knowledge of, or 

have experienced severely sunburnt skin or 
sore eyes, please contact Jim Scanlon, 199 

Canal Street, #8, San Rafael, CA 94901 or 

jscanlon@linex.com or leave message 415- 
485-0540. (63) 


ETCETERA 


PIZZA PIZZA, great selection of fresh made 


pizzas, organic salads, salad bar, coffees and 
desserts. Relaxed and friendly atmosphere. 
English, Spanish, French spoken. Santa Maria 
126 y Diego de Almagro, Quito. 228-251. 
Email: mbarreiro@usa.net. (61) 


WE NEED NEWS! Just about to toss out that 
New York Times as you get off your plane in 
Quito, Lima or Cusco? What about that old 
Newsweek you've already read? Don’t throw 
it away! Our Clubhouses in South America 
need news from abroad! (CL) 


DESPERATELY SEEKING COPY 
MACHINE. Got a Xerox photocopier kicking 
around? Care to make a donation to help us 
out? Please contact the Lima office at 
saelima@terra.com.pe (CL) 


HANDCARRIES WANTED: Don't go to 
Lima, Cusco, or Quito empty-handed! We are 
always looking for people to carry library 
books, magazines, equipment, etc. If you think 
you will have some extra room, contact: South 
American Explorers Club, 126 Indian Creek 
Road, Ithaca, NY 14850; Tel: (607) 277-0488. 
(CL) 


KEEP US INFORMED! Remember how vital 


those TRIP REPORTS were to your last 
sojourn to Machu Picchu, your dissertation on 
Patagonian penguins, your tour of the Pantanal 
on horseback? Submit them on-line at 
www.samexplo.org, send them via e-mail, or 
call, write, or fax the SAEC for blank trip 
report forms. SAEC; explorer@samexplo.org. 
126 Indian Creek Rd, Ithaca, NY 14850. 607- 


277-0488. (CL) 
A 
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BOOK 
REVIEW'S 


The Brazil Reader: History, 
Culture, Politics 

ROBERT M. LEVINE AND 
JOHN J. CROCITTI, EDITORS 


Durham: Duke University Press, 
1999. 527 pages, paperback, 
$27.95 


Robert M. Levine and John J, Crocitti, editors 


Following the footsteps of The 
Peru Reader, the first volume of 
the Latin America Readers series, 
The Brazil Reader is a comprehen- 
sive anthology providing an in- 
depth look at this diverse and 
captivating country. The first five 
sections cover Brazil’s history 


from its discovery in 1500 to the 
present, while the remaining four 
parts deal with contemporary 
topics such as race relations, 
women, social realities and the 
arts. The editors do not present 
historic events in a strictly chrono- 
logical order, but instead use a 
wide variety of eclectic materials 
to create a mosaic-like impression 
of Brazil’s turbulent past and 
present. In addition to primary 
sources and scholarly analyses there 
are excerpts from web sites, letters, 
photographs, historic travel accounts 
and other documents, many of 
which appear for the first time in 
English translation. 

Concerned with complement- 
ing rather than retelling Brazil’s 
history, the editors chose numerous 
selections from unofficial and 
marginal sources. These diverse 
entries comprise a rich supplement 
to official history and add little- 
known and sometimes very 
personal perspectives to historic 
events. The first chapter contains a 
letter of a Jesuit missionary 
complaining about the Indians’ 
heathen practices, and travel 
accounts about smuggling gold out 
of Brazil’s hermetically sealed 
mining regions. Brazil’s indepen- 
dence in 1822 is illustrated with 
the episode of Prince Regent Pedro 
riding along Sao Paulo’s Ipiranga 
River and declaring the country 
“forevermore separated from 
Portugal.” Other entries shed light 
on slavery and its abolition in 
1888, civil unrest as well as 
plantation life and the Paraguayan 
War. After the end of the empire 
and proclamation of the republic in 
1889 “Order and Progress” 
became an important slogan that 
symbolized Brazil’s increasing 
industrialization. 

The era of military president 
Gettlio Vargas from 1930 to 1954 
is brought to life with a wide range 
of materials, from confiscated 
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communist correspondence, to 
political speeches and accounts by 
ordinary people, whose lives were 
changed by the nationalistic 
policies. Vargas’ suicide in 1954, 
documented in the anthology by 
his farewell letter, paved the way 
for a short period of democrati- 
cally elected presidents until the 
coup of 1964, which left the 
country under military rule until 
1985. Several essays deal with the 
difficulties of musicians and 
writers to cope with the repressive 
regimes, and an excerpt from the 
1967 constitution shows the 
military government’s determina- 
tion to maintain order under 
martial law-like conditions. 

Reports about labor protests, 
the movement of landless peasants, 
and the country’s problems with 
corruption demonstrate the slow 
and painful process of democrati- 
zation that has taken place since 
the end of the military regime. 
President Fernando Henrique — 
Cardoso, who has led Brazil into a 
new era of prosperity, is described 
as an advocate of socially progres- 
sive capitalism. In his inaugural 
address president Cardoso re- 
minded Brazilians that the extreme 
inequalities among the different 
regions and social groups are the 
country’s major obstacle to 
prosperity in the next century. 

The chapters on Brazil’s social 
conditions and culture contain 
entries about visual artist Tarsila 
do Amaral, television star Xuxa 
and soccer king Pelé, as well as 
Brazilians who don’t normally 
have the opportunity to speak up. 
Women, Indians, blacks and street 
children tell about their lives, 
giving the reader valuable insights 
into their daily struggles. 

The Brazil Reader's wide 
range of topics is deliberately 
kaleidoscopic, as the editors 
inform in the introduction, but the 
anthology is packed with so much 
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information that it is difficult to 
separate relevant material from the 
anecdotal, and seminal events from 
the marginal. There are academic 
commentaries, government 
documents, essays written in the 
most lively, literary language and 
personal testimonies as barren and 
simple as the lives of the Brazil- 
ians who provided them. Unfortu- 
nately these various genres, voices 
and themes don’t form a coherent 
narrative of Brazilian culture and 
history, which makes the book 
difficult to read and limits its value 
to a reference work. The editors 
also took pains to write one 
paragraph introductions to explain 
the historical context of their 
selections, but this editorial 
intervention further increases the 
anthology’s text book quality. 
There is also an underlying agenda 
of political correctness. This is 
especially true for the chapters 
about contemporary issues, where 
The Brazil Reader becomes 
overly didactic and preachy, as in 
the essay “Mixed Blood” that 
discusses how Americans and 
Brazilians define skin colors 
differently, thus revealing the 
concept as a social construct. 

What is missing the most 
throughout the book however, is 
the kind of optimism that is so 
omnipresent in Brazil. In the last 
chapter the editors affirm that 
“Brazilians do not permit their 
exuberance for life to be extin- 
guished by setbacks.” Yet the 
anthology’s 527 pages are mostly 
filled with selections that empha- 
size the people’s struggles and 
difficulties and give the book a 
bleak and somber aspect. There is 
very little opportunity for the 
reader to experience this ‘exuber- 
ance’ that is so much part of 
Brazilian life. 

But despite the sometimes 
tiresome editorial slant and 
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confusing array of materials, The 
Brazil Reader is probably the most 
insightful, comprehensive and 
updated book about Brazilian 
culture available to English 
speakers. For those readers who 
have a serious interest in Brazil, 
who want to go beyond the basics 
and deepen their knowledge about 
this complex and fascinating 
culture, The Brazil Reader is 
doubtlessly an informative and 
useful reference. 


— VOLKER POELZL 


Available through SAE. $21.95 
[Members $19.95] Item #220. 
To order, call 800-274-0568. 
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Postales Salvadorefias del Ayer, 
1900-1950/Early Salvadoran 
Postcards, 1900-1950 
STEPHEN GRANT 


San Salvador, El Salvador: 
Fundacion Maria Escalon de 
Nufiez, 1999. 328 pages, hard- 
cover, $62.50 
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Immigrants were instrumental in 
the development of the postcard 
trade in El Salvador. Of nine 
pioneer postcard impresarios 
profiled in Stephen Grant’s 
Postales Salvadorenas del Ayer, 
1900-1950, eight were immigrants 
or of immigrant families. Herbert 
de Sola’s ancestors, for example, 
were Sephardic Jews from Spain 
who came to El Salvador by way 
of Holland and Curagao. Bruno 
Hecht was from Prussia. Victor 
Josef Hellebuyck was native born, 
but his father was Dutch, of 
Belgian stock. Edwin E. Huber 
was an Ohio native of German 
ancestry. 

For these entrepreneurial 
immigrants—most were mer- 
chants, shipping agents, or planta- 
tion owners—postcards were a 
sideline. And very few were 
themselves photographers. Anibal 
J. Salazar, one of the scant native- 
born postcard distributors, was an 
exception. He was an early 1900s 
Salvadoran photographer who 
became one of the leading postcard 
publishers. Sadly, his photographic 
archives disappeared after the 
1986 earthquake. 

“Native types” —peasants in 
regional dress, costumed folklore 
groups, and colorful street ven- 
dors—are staples of the antique 
postcard genre, but they are largely 
absent here. The bulk of the views 
document plazas, streets, and 
buildings. Perhaps the civic- 
minded card distributors wished to 
tell the world, “look, we have 
imposing municipalities, clean 
streets, and modern theaters.” Seen 
today, the cards evoke nostalgia for 
a vanished El Salvador—the 
Palacio Nacional, central post 
office, and Casa Blanca—de- 
stroyed in the country’s frequent 
earthquakes and fires. 

To say that Grant, a USAID 
education officer posted to El 
Salvador in 1996, is an antique 
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postcard enthusiast would hardly 
begin to describe his passion. A 
rabid deltiologist, he has previ- 
ously written books about post- 
cards of French Guinea and the 
Dutch West Indies. Postales is a 
massive tome, crammed with 
information (data fall into a 
fourteen-category taxonomy) and 
printed in lush color, though 
awkwardly designed. Each of the 
one hundred showcased cards 
floats on a single large page in a 
sea of white space. With a more 
sensible layout, the book’s hefty 
size (and price) could have been 
halved. 

The earliest and most unusual 
view card, a 1901 image of Calle 
Mercado in San Salvador bearing 
the simple message, “Con mil 
besitos de Meches,” is a reproduc- 
tion of a colored drawing rather 
than a photograph. Postcards, 
photography, and printing pro- 
cesses went hand-in-hand. As the 
cards marched into the modern era, 
they advanced from black-and-white 
and sepia lithographs to chro- 
molithographs to colored linens to 
actual photographs, but lost their 
magic along the way. Closing 
Grant’s book are a smattering of 
1990s cards, glossy color photo- 
graphs devoid of emotion and 
intrigue, with none of the allure of 
their early 1900s ancestors. 


— DANIEL BUCK 


Available through Libreria Punto 
Literario: puntolit@vianet.com.sv 


Festival of Conception 
CRAIG CARROZZI 


San Francisco: Southern Trails, 
2000. 191 pages, paperback, 
$15.00 


Images of surf and sand, samba 
lines, bars, and the ornate crum- 


bling colonial architecture of 
Brazil’s Salvador da Bahia de 
Todos os Santos are backdrops for 
this reflection on life’s meaning 
and direction by San Francisco’s 
Craig Carrozzi. With companion- 
able, streetwise language, he 
shows us sounds, visions, and 
characters that shaped his love 
affair with the Bahian culture and 
his choice to plunge into the 
depths of artistic life. 

The narrative crystallizes a 
metaphor expressed in the book’s 
title. The Festa da Conceicao— 
Festival of the Conception—is one 
of Salvador’s oldest religious 
festivals, but not its classiest. 
Carrozzi is warned by a rich 
expatriate New Yorker that this 
celebration attracts mostly 
lowlifes, that it “can get very 
dangerous for foreigners,” and that 
he should really skip it and wait 
for the “truly important and grand” 
Festa de Senhor de Bonfim. 
Hearing that the middle class 
ignores the Conceicao, Carrozzi 
responds, “You’re making it sound 
better by the minute,” and of 
course he goes, and we with him, 
through an encounter of frustrated 
love with a classy prostitute and an 
ugly tiff with drunk revelers which 
almost turns into serious violence. 
Through all the noise and confu- 
sion the modern world intrudes 
very littlk—we walk almost 
every where—which helps reduce 
the experience to its most essential 
elements and enable the clear 
conception of the future which the 
author reaches by the end: from 
the dancing mud will indeed grow 
the bright lotus. 

Carrozzi’s fluency in Portu- 
guese and Spanish gives him an 
ear for a world few non-Brazilians 
can know close-up, as we get to 
banter with bartenders, street 
vendors, Rasta musicians, and 
others. We float with hipsters on a 
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bus trip across Bahia and unex- 
pectedly catch Gilberto Gil sitting 
in with a local band. The color and 
enthusiasm with which Carrozzi 
paints his characters—who are for 
the most part quite ordinary 
people—calls to mind, especially 
in its earthiness, some of Henry 
Miller’s travel writings, though it 
lacks Miller’s wild-eyed and 
blustery ignorance. It also occa- 
sionally recalls fellow ex-Peace 
Corps author Paul Theroux’s 
stylish first-person accounts of 
“third-world” countries and their 
inhabitants. All in all, Festival of 
Conception is a great read for the 
vicarious traveler. 


— PETER MONTALBANO 


Available through Southern Trails 
Publishing. To order, see http:// 
www.geocities.com/sotrails or 
call 445-467-8710. 


WHERE DIU | 
REAU THAT? 


1. Many are the tales of a glistening 
meteorite that fell on the Chaco 
plains in Northwest Argentina and 
then disappeared. Known as the 
“Meson de Fierro,” it was believed to 
be of pure silver by Spanish explor- 
ers and dwarfed other meteorites 
found in the area. Last seen and de- 
scribed in 1783, it was already van- 
ishing under a cover of sand and veg- 
etation, At one time a reward of 
2,000 gold pesos and five square 
leagues of public land was promised 
to anyone who could reveal its loca- 
tion. Today, of course, it would be 


| worth many times that amount. Does 


anyone have any information on the 


whereabouts of the Mesén de Fierro? 


2. For a long time the Canadian Club 
Whiskey people ran a popular promo- 
tional treasure hunt by squirreling 
crates of their nectar in exotic loca- 
tions around the world. The treasure 
seeker who discovered it received 
five hundred dollars and a free crate 
of whiskey every month for life. One 
such crate was stowed on Robinson 
Crusoe Island (one of the two islands 
that make up the Juan Fernandez Ar- 
chipelago), made famous by Daniel 
Defoe. Rumor has it that it was hid- 
den in a cave opposite Santa Clara. 
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I’m planning a trip to these islands 
soon. Does anyone know if the booty 
has ever been uncovered? 


3. Anyone who has ever driven from 
Lima to Chosica might have seen a 
huge staircase that rises from the 
desert floor up into the hills. It’s a 
wide staircase. Six men could stand 
side-by-side on a single step. Does 
anyone know who built these gigan- 
tic stairs and why? 


4. In one of Col. Fawcett’s books he 
describes birds that drill holes in 
rock cliffs. The birds collect some sort 
of jungle plant for this purpose, fly 
to the cliff and swab the vegetation 
on the rock face. As I recall Fawcett 
speculates acid in the vegetation 
might be what eats through the rock 
to make the hole (i.e. nest). I think 
that he also speculates that this 
might be something the Incas used 
to achieve their remarkably close-fit- 
ting stone creations. Has anyone 
ever heard of this technique or know 
the area that Fawcett is talking 
about? 


5. I know this column is not gener- 
ally aimed at helping writers find 
sources. Still, I’d like to ask the eru- 
dite readership if they know of any 
good sources for a biography I am 
writing on W.H. Hudson. Any help 
would be greatly appreciated. 


Please send questions and answers 
to explorer@samexplo.org 
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South American Handbook 2000 


BEN Box (FoOTPRINTS HANDBOOKS) 


Go no further! Here it is, the “Bible” of 
South American travel. Completely 
revised and updated every year for the past 
76 years, the Handbook has earned the 
well-deserved reputation as the definitive 
guidebook to South America. With 1200 
pages on South American countries, the 
Handbook is the most comprehensive 
source of information for anyone traveling 
to more than a couple of South American 
countries. Rates hotels (in every price 
range), excursions, tour companies, 
restaurants, language schools, nightclubs, 
medical services, places to shop. Includes 
safety warnings, historical sidebars, great 
maps. A legend among guidebooks. 
$39.95 [Members $36.95] Item #257 


Peru Handbook 
ALAN MurRPHY 
(FOOTPRINT HANDBOOKS) 


This 1999 edition comes in a new, easy-to- 
access format. Rates hotels (in every price 
range), excursions, tour companies, 
restaurants, language schools, nightclubs, 
medical services, places to shop. Includes 
safety warnings, historical sidebars, great 
maps—an excellent guide written by those 
who know the country. Highly recom- 
mended. 

$17.95 [Members $15.95] Item #126 


2 eT a 
ON YOUR OWN IN 


EL SALVADOR 


On Your Own in El Salvador 


JEFF BRAUER, JULIAN SMITH, 
VERONICA WILES 
(ON YoUR OWN PUBLICATIONS) 


The first and only travelers’ guidebook to 
cover the country inside and out. Includes 
in-depth and clearly-written historical and 
cultural sections, comprehensive travel 
information for cities and towns, and 
street maps. 

SALE $10.95 [No Members Discount] 
Item 170 


Costa Rica Guide 
PAUL GLASSMAN 
(OPEN ROAD PUBLISHING) 


Get ready to discover the spectacular, 
exciting Costa Rica—a paradise that fulfills 
every adventure fantasy! The Costa Rica 
Guide shows you how to have a terrific 
vacation, whether its great adventure or just 
relaxing in the sun. Featuring: Fun, beautiful 
accomodations from exotic jungle lodges to 
cabanas, great dining choices, fantastic 
beaches, parks, reserves, hiking, fishing, 
sailing, diving, birding, volcano-trekking, 
and more. 

SALE $10.95 [No Members Discount] 

Item 203 


Costa Rica’s National Parks 


and Preserves 
JOSEPH FRANKE (THE MOUNTAINEERS) 


Whether you are a hiker seeking a panoramic 
view from a volcanic summit, a kayaker 
longing to glide downriver under a jungle 
canopy, or a naturalist eager to observe an 
incredible array of exotic wildlife, this guide 
is key. It profiles nearly 40 parks and 
preserves and their distinct tropical habitats, 
giving directions and descriptions for hiking, 
nature, and water trails in each area. Also 
included are great tips on what to bring, health 
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and safety precautions, locations of visitor 
facilities, attractions, and regional history. 
Don’t miss the informative section on 
ecotourism as well. 

$13.95 Item 174 


Se te 


Neotropical Rainforest 
Mammals: A Field Guide 
LoulsE EMMons & FRANCOIS FEER 


The first color-illustrated field guide to the 
mammals of the rainforest, including the 
often-neglected bats and small nocturnal 
rodents. 206 species and 90 genera with a 
glossary of technical terms. 

$25.95 [Members $24.95] Item #304 


, 


RBADER 


ORIN ATARX, 
CARLO IVAN DEORECOR, 
AND RODIN KIRK, FOTTORS 


Peru Reader: History, Culture, 
Politics 

ORIN STARN, CARLOS IVAN 
DEGREGORI & ROBIN KIRK, ED. 


This book is sure to intrigue the traveler 
and the specialist alike. It weaves together 
essays, folklore, historical documents, 
poetry, songs, short stories, autobiographi- 
cal accounts, and photographs of Peru, 
covering ancient civilizations, colonial 
rule, modern politics, the Shining Path, 
cocaine economy, and the struggle for 
dignity and justice. Paperback, 524 pages. 
$19.95 [Members $17.95] Item #141 


Tales of a 


Shaman’ 


Apprent ice 


Tales of a Shaman’s Appren- 
tice: An Ethnobotanist Searches 
for New Medicines in the 
Amazon Rain Forest 

MARK J. PLOTKIN, PH.D 


Travel with Mark Plotkin, who has roamed 
the rain forests, tracking down shamans 
and investigating the curative powers of 
plants and herbs. A captivating first-hand 
account of his apprenticeship with 
shamans and what he learns in the jungle, 
the world’s richest resource of plant, 
animal, and insect species. Paperback. 
$12.95 [Members $11.95] Item #342 


| 
fe Neotropical 
Companion 


JOHN KRICHER 


mothe MARK PLOTEAN 


A Neotropical Companion: An 
Introduction to the Animals, 
Plants, and Ecosystems of the 
New World Tropics 

JOHN C. KRICHER 


Great descriptions of rainforest evolution, 
tropical trees, vines, orchids, bromeliads, 
and other plants, including medicinal 
varieties. Birds? Mammals? Reptiles? 
Amphibians? Arthropods? Yep, them too. 
Even a section on conservation. 177 color 
illustrations. Second edition, revised and 
expanded. 536 pages, now in paperback. 
$18.95 [Members $17.95] Item #346 
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The Brazil Reader: History, 
Culture and Politics 
ROBERT M. LEVINE 

& JOHN J. Crocitt! 


Captures the scope of Brazil’s rich 
diversity with over 100 letters, interviews, 
photographs, legal documents, fiction, 
poetry, scholarly analyses, and reminis- 
cences, A fascinating guide to Brazilian 
life, culture, and history. Includes photos, 
map and illustrations. 527 pages. 

$21.95 [Members $19.95] Item # 220 


A GUIDE TO tHe 


Birds of Colombia 


fy Series A. Dey ne Ws eee 


A Guide to the Birds of 
Colombia 


STEVEN HILTy & WILLIAM BRown, 
ILLUSTRATED BY GUY TUDOR 


Not just a great bird guide for Colom- 
bia—birders report this guide is useful for 
Peru and Ecuador, too. Nearly 1,700 
species or over one-half of all the bird 
species in South America are in this 836 
page opus. Fifty-six lavish color plates, 
thirteen half-tone plates, and 100 line 
drawings in the text illustrate over 85 
percent of the species with range maps of 
1,475 species. Paperback. 

$52.50 [Members $48.50] Item #106 
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----MAPS---- 


Ever heard of 
Amazon.com? 
Well, we have. 
We’re competing 
with them. Ever 
try competing 
toe-to-toe with a 
giant corpora- 
tion? Ask us 
about it. 


Well, there’s more 
than one way to skin a 
cat. Look closely at 
the maps on this 
page. Then try to get 
them from 
Amazon.com. You 
can’t! Why? Because 
members of South 
American Explorers 
handcarry these maps 
back from various 
secret (0.K., forget 
the secret) locations 
in South America, so 
we’re one of the very 
few and sometimes 
the only source for 
these maps in the U.S. 
You want a map of 
Yanahuanca that 
could well mean the 
difference between 
life and death when 
you’re hoofing about 
the Cordillera 
Huayhuash? Well, you 
better talk to us, not 
Amazon.com, not 
BarnesandNoble. com. 
Us, South American 
Explorers, your 
friendly U.S. map 
distributor. Get it? 
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GalAPpagos ..........:.scssossccceseorosencctecsos fT UEMERUSESS TERRE ES» -ooeeseee 7.00 
CEC i 7.00 
OtavallO vecccccccecsccscssescecosessasssversdeni coed OUR eORMEEMEEES ssassess. 7.00 


Ecuador Topographical Maps (1:50,000) 
Alausf.......... 


Cotopaxi 
CAUCE... scscccres 

CHIMBOTSZO -....:..+.asesssnverssnoneetetires 
Cuenca (see city map above)....... 
TUNICA si scscivessinyssvasescanssanuvensenrearcs 
Laguna de Mica ........s.ssseeseeees 
Mojanda j........seeseseeres 
WSL OB es reenesasseenacorya 
Papallactar ..iscsessescacsrsanees 
San Pablo del Lago aes : 8.00... 
SIR CHOIR GUA sssccocsssn terme meer reesei tareert eT eT 8.00 
Ecuador Climbing Guides 

CAVAINDE = ssscasciaccecsstsenssuvssucesonsurouarteaieataativersectewecesceassentesseie B00) sscstvasesvecetesssecs BOO icscccesssscseee #594 
Chimborazo 4.Lima City Map 
Cusco Tourist Guide .............00 
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Peru Department Maps 1:600,000/1:200,000 


Amazonas (Chachapoyas, Rio Maraifiion) .........:.::ssssssese 900 sartcccastiveserasscons Bi00 vscciccssecccatee #630 
Ancash (Huaraz, Cordillera Blanca) ...........:.c:cccccseeeeseeeeeee QOD :sissistiacneskeearerts B00 siscisssccosacsens #631 
Apurimac (Abancay, Rio Apurimac) ........cccscsesereeseseenseeees 9.00 scssiccsscssuncsoassens 8:00 ssicivesicccver #632 
Arequipa (Cotahuasi, Colca Canyon) Rs 

Ayacucho (Rio Apuri 

Cajamarca (Rio. } 


Cusco (Rio Uraban 


uitos, Rio Amazonas) ........:eeeeeee 
Dios (Manu, Rio Tambopata) 
a (General Sanchez Cerro) .............. 


Peru Topographical 
Carhauz (19h) ... 


See eeeeereentene 


Machu Picchu (27q) (See} 
Huayhuash Trekking (1: 
Inca Trail (1:25,000) ..... 
Llanganuco/Santa Cruz T. 
Ocongate (28t) .......... 
Orcapampa (31r)....... 
Pomabanba (18i)....... 
Quillabamba (260).... 
Recuay (20i) ............ siee 
Urubamba (277) ............ 


SURINAME (1:750,000) 
VENEZUELA (1:1,750,000 
MEXICO (1:3,000,000) ......... 
Mexico Road Atlas (1:1,000,000) 
CENTRALAMERICA (1:1,800,01 
Belize: Map (1350000) .fasessescisccesesssvsazerrvcovscsonssassizteacocses 8. 95 wcssssseseaiarestoanncs 7: 95 ssavomasibieavs #781 
Costa Rica Map (1:500,000) 
El Salvador Map (1:375,000) 


Guatemala (1:500,000) ...........cscsssccssssecsesssenee 

Honduras Road Map (1:750,000) .......escscssesceseseseesesesceeeeees 8.95 

Nicaragua 750; 000) epevccastecrstesneseinsneinsasecgesennesnyenccceses 7.95 

Panama Map (1:800,000) 

Yucatan Peninsula (1:1,000,000) ............:cccccsesscesessesesesceeee BOB cc xcesicicectetvces ti 95 
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Hiking and 
climbing in 
Ecuador and 
Peru? Not sure 
what topos 
you’ll need? 
Take a look at 
our web site at 
www.samexplo.org, 
call us at 
607-277-0488, 
or e-mail us at 
explorer@samexplo. org. 


To order, see page 63. 
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oin the South American 
Explorers and receive 
all the benefits of Club 
membership, including 
four issues of the South 
American Explorer, use of 
our clubhouses, and dis- 
counts on books and maps! 


South American Explorers 
Membership Categories 


Regular ($40 individual, $70 
couple): Benefits include a subscrip- 
tion to the South American Explorer 
(the quarterly journal of the Club), 
discounts on items in our catalog, a 
laminated rabid-bat-spittle-proof 
membership card, use of our informa- 
tion and trip planning services, stor- 
age for equipment and supplies at the 
Lima, Cusco, and Quito Clubhouses, 
and much more. A complete list of 
membership services is available 
upon request. 


Contributing ($75 individual, 
$115 couple): Contributing Mem- 
bers, as the name indicates, contrib- 
ute immeasurably to the general cheer 
and goodwill of their Club. In addi- 
tion, they receive a colorful, hand- 
stitched arpillera. 
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Supporting ($150): As the name 
implies, these Members are virtual 
pillars, generously supporting their 
Club in its heroic efforts. Our honored 
Supporting Members receive a Peru- 
vian arpillera. And, because we know 
that Supporting Members always 
welcome a thoughtful token of our 
appreciation, we offer these discern- 
ing individuals a book from our cata- 
log. Finally, a Supporting Member 
may also bestow two free gift sub- 
scriptions to the South American Ex- 
plorer at any time during the period 
of his/her membership. 


Life ($750): Our worthy Life Mem- 
bers receive all the benefits of Club 
Membership during their mortal tour 
of this planet. Esteemed Life Mem- 
bers are encouraged to choose any 
one of the large selection of books 
from our catalog. As a final gesture 
of gratitude, Life Members will be 
sent copies of the last 15 issues of the 
South American Explorer that are in 
print and ten free gift subscriptions 
that may be conferred at any time. 


Afterlife ($7500): As an Afterlife 
Member you will, of course, receive 
all the benefits bestowed upon Regu- 
lar, Contributing, Supporting, and 
Life Members. In addition, when you 
pass into the realm beyond, you will 
face eternity with serenity, assured of 
your Club’s perpetual gratitude. You 
will know the true meaning of immor- 
tality as you return each year to pre- 
side at the annual Club bacchanal 
held in your honor. Imagine the envy 
of your fellow spirits when they wit- 
ness this outpouring of affection and 
devotion to your revered memory, a 
blessed dividend of immortality that 
might have been theirs had they but 
followed your sublime example and 
shown but a mote of your greatness 
of heart during their brief and point- 
less jigs upon the stage of life. 


For information 
about SAE or 
travel: 
60'7-2'7'7-0488 


To place an 
order: 
800-2'74-0568 
Monday-Friday, 
9am-5pm EST 


FAX (for orders 
or information): 
607-277-6122 
24 hours a day, 
565 days a year 


SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORER 


POSTAGE & 
HANDLING 


Domestic Orders 
US $5 & under........ $2.00 
$5.01 to $15 vcs $3.50 


$15.01 to $26 ........ $5.50 

$25.01 to $80......... $6.50 

$50.01 to $75.......... $7.95 

$78.01 to $100....... $8.95 

$100.01 to $150 ..$10.95 

$150.01 to $200 ..$12.95 

$200.01 to $280 ..$14.95 

Over $280 ....ssssssee $16.95 

NOTE: Do not include membership fee or sales 
tax when calculating postage and handling 
using above table. 

When shipping to more than one address, add 
$3.00 to Postage and Handling. For UPS 2nd 
Day, add $10.00 to postage. For Next Day air, 
add $20.00 to postage (continental U.S. only) 
Allow 7-14 days for delivery in the U.S. 


Foreign Orders 

If your order is to be sent outside the U.S. and 
you are paying by Visa or Mastercard, we will 
add the cost of airmail to your credit card. If 
you want, send your order, and we will advise 
you of the total cost plus postage charges so 
you can pay by check. Foreign checks and 
money orders must be in U.S. funds drawn on a 
bank with a U.S. office. 


GIFT CERTIFICATES 

are available in any denomination; U.S. $10.00 
minimum. Send a Gift Membership, merchan- 
dise, or free catalog to the person of your 
choice, Simply specify their name, address and 
the items you want shipped in the “Ship to” 
section at right. 


OROERFORM 


Please check the appropriate boxes; 8% Sales Tax (NY residents only) | 
New Address d F | 
(New Member or Subscriber Postage and Handling are | 
© Renewing Membership # Membership 
© Don’t exchange my name with Gift Membership o 
other organizations > pale 
TOTAL US $ ———_-4 
BILL 10 | 


Name E 
Address | 
City/State/Zip 3] 
Telephone a 
SHIP 10 | 
Name o 
Address EB 
City/State/Zip | 
Telephone @ 


NOTE: UPS cannot deliver to P.0. boxes | 
Visa/Discover/Mastercard (for orders of U.S. $15 or more) | 
Number | 
Expires Signature | 
E 

OR CALL 600-274-0568 OR FAX 607-277-6122 E 
ia] 

Send payment in U.S. dollars drawn on a U.S. bank to: iy 
SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORERS, 126 Indian Creek Road, Ithaca, NY, 14850, USA a] 
fl 

o 
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MH Sonesta Posadas del Inca 
Look for us in the best Peruvian destinations: 
* Miraflores - Lima 
* San Isidro - Lima 
- Guzeo 
- Lake Titicaca - Puno 
- Sacred Valley - Yucay 


Opening soon: 
* Mancora Beach - Nazca Lines 


Telephones: 1-800-SONESTA (USA & Conoda), 00800 4000 1000 
(almost all Europe), 31~-294-210121 (Holland), (511) 222-4777 (Peru). 
Fox; (511) 422-4345 (Peru) E-Mail: ~olivar.com.pe 


Web sites: www.posada.com.pe or www.sonests.com 


SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORERS 
126 Indian Creek Road 
Ithaca, New York 14850 


Address Service Requested 


